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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ARLIAMENT is hurrying through business at racing- 

speed. All the Estimates have been passed practically un- 
challenged, even the Irish Estimates being votedina singlenight. 
The Irish Education Bill has been carried, after the Govern- 
ment had made some concession the operation of which, we con- 
fess, we do not exactly understand, but which so modifies the 
conscience clause that the “ Christian Brothers” share in the 
benefit of the Bill, the object for which Mr. Sexton has been 
fighting all along with pumped-up denunciations and genuine 
threats of obstruction. The Appropriation Bill was brought 
up on Thursday, and Mr. Balfour stated on Monday that the 
Prorogation was unlikely to take place before June 25th, or 
after Tuesday, the 28th inst. It is understood, in fact, 
that the Dissolution will take place on June 28th, that the 
first elections will be held on July 4th, and that by July 15th 
at latest, the contest will be over. The Election will probably 
be the hottest that this generation has seen, and it is to be 
noted that, contrary to general expectation, the Unionists of 
all kinds are entering on it full of spirit and energy. It is 
believed that Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto will be out imme- 
diately after the Dissolution, and there is a rumour that it 
will contain a tolerably explicit: declaration as to the character 
of his Bill, so as to deprive the Lords of the argument that 
the country voted in ignorance. 








There was a delightful interview on Thursday between 
Mr. Gladstone and a deputation of the London Trades Council, 
on the subject of the Eight-Hours Bill. The deputation 
entered the room quite sure that, as one of them frankly 
avowed, they could “ use” Mr. Gladstone, and obtain from him, 
in view of the coming elections, some declaration in their 
favour. They had underrated the old man’s independence 
and his powers about equally. He would not give them the 
smallest hope, declaring that “he should disgrace himself 
to the lowest point that the most unprincipled could possibly 
sink to, if he were to recede” from his position in regard to 
Home-rule, which was that it must come first. He did not 
deny the importance of the Eight-Hours Bill, or the right 
of the electors to make it their first demand; but his position 
was “unchangeable.” Even “if it could be demonstrated that 
the whole nation would be more benefited by an Eight-Hours 
Bill than by Home-rule,” he could only wish its advocates suc- 
cess, but “ would not be the instrument by which their purpose 
could take effect.” “I am so pledged to Home-rule that 
Icannot recede from it.” A delegate, Mr. Taylor, made the 
delicious suggestion that the two Bills could be “ combined,” 
and got the reply that “ possibly they could be, in a certain 
order of time,” like the winner and loser ina race. From this 


position, though he evidently knew it would cost him votes, 
Mr. Gladstone could not be driven, though the deputation in 
4 gingerly way tried menace; and his honesty involves some 





large results. The Eight-Hours Bill is the biggest thing after 
Home-rule, and if it is dismissed to the Ewigkeit, so is the 
Newcastle programme and the London “ Progressive Policy.” 
The Election is to settle nothing but Home-rule. 


This was the pith of the interview, but it included a 
frank Socratic discussion of the Eight-Hours Bill, in 
which the deputation suffered terribly. The representa- 
tive workmen were children, babies, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
hands. They talked, and at intervals the old master 
of economics interjected a question, and their talk even 
in their own eyes was made vain. The deputation de- 
clared that three-quarters of a million of men had accepted 
the Eight-Hours resolutions in Hyde Park, standing round 
sixteen platforms—an average of forty-six thousand per plat- 
form—and Mr. Gladstone, who in his lifetime has seen crowded 
meetings, asked drily if they could all hear. They suggested 
that it was his duty to help them, and he retorted that “his 
first duty was to perfect the instrument, the franchise, which 
gave power to the bulk of the nation.” The deputation was 
most anxious to assist the unemployed, whose allowances 
cripple Union finance; and Mr. Gladstone asked if they 
thought with an Hight-Hours Bill the employer could make 
the same profits, and if not, whether that would tempt him 
to employ more men. Mr. Gregory at last reluctantly 
acknowledged tbat there might be some trifling reduc- 
tion in average wages, but was willing to stand by that; 
and Mr. Gladstone mildly hinted that if the same wages- 
fund was distributed among more people, reduction was 
inevitable. Then the deputation declared their wish that the 
majority of each trade should be allowed to exempt itself by 
vote from the operation of the Act, and Mr. Gladstone asked 
how they proposed to take the vote. To obtain a vote with such 
results, the trade which voted must be very strictly organised. 
The climax was, however, reached when the deputation, com- 
pletely giving themselves away, avowed their wish that 
sempstresses should be prohibited by law from working in 
their own homes! and Mr. Gladstone gently inquired: “ Are 
you not startled at the extreme length of such an interference 
with private liberty ?” The deputation was very polite, but 
went home crestfallen, and, it is said, “ much incensed,” 
which we can hardly believe. They had themselves forced on 
the discussion, and must as Radicals have rejoiced to find the 
dialectic power of their worshipped chief so infinitely greater 
than their own. They will be laughed at all over England; 
but that will be a joy to them, for the cause of the laughter is 
Mr. Gladstone’s superiority in argument. 


The unexpected happened at Minneapolis on Friday week. 
Thedeep distrust alwaysfelt towards Mr. Blaine suddenly mani- 
fested itself, hundreds of the delegates upon whom he had 
relied bolted, and President Harrison was nominated at the 
first ballot and unanimously elected. Mr. Blaine received 
only 182 votes, while his rival obtained 535, or 83 more than 
half the Convention, which included 904 members. Mr. 
McKinley received as many votes as Mr. Blaine, and Mr. 
Robert Lincoln only 1, his supporters having no intention 
of running him unless Mr. Harrison and Mr. Blaine 
were near enough to spoil each other’s chances. So 
numerous are his friends, however, that according to the 
latest rumours, he will succeed Mr. Blaine as Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Chauncey Depew being selected for the 
English Embassy. The result is, on the whole, approved in 
England, being favourable to stability of administration, and 
to a reasonable policy about the currency. The Democratic 
Convention has not met yet, but the canvas is supposed to be 
favourable to Mr. Cleveland, whose principal rival will, it is 
assumed, be ex-Governor Hill, of New York. 





It is interesting to note how large the influence is which 
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still remains to Kings. We all perceive the authority of the 
Emperor of Germany, far in excess of his constitutional 
power; and the Emperor of Austria is not only the supreme 
arbiter within the Hapsburg Dominion, but the referee and 
ultimate master of both his Executive Governments. The 
King of Greece recently appealed to his people against his 
own Ministry, and won by a two-thirds majority; and it is 
said that the King of Italy intends to do nearly the same 
thing. He has obtained from a majority supposed to be 
hostile a vote on account for six months, and the Dissolution 
will really turn on his policy of adhering to the Triple 
Alliance. The Extreme Left was, it is believed, persuaded 
by him at the last minute, and Signor Giolitti, who it was sup- 
posed would be defeated, triumphed on Saturday by a majority 
of 72. The elections in Belgium, again, have been, on the 
whole, unfavourable to the Referendum, which is the King’s 
plan; but it is believed that when it comes on for discussion 
in the Convention, it will be swept through by the personal 
influence of the monarch, with whom neither of the parties 
can afford to quarrel. Democrats think the Royal power in- 
defensible, and so it is by argument; but in practice it places 
a suspensive veto in the only hands which, now that aristocracy 
is dying, have the nerve or the strength to use it. ! 


The great Ulst2r Convention met for the first time in Bel- 
fast yesterday, too late for comment by us. It has been 
evident, however, all through the week that the meeting would 
be a great event. The very soul of North Ireland is stirred ; 
and while room for ten thousand delegates has been provided 
in the Convention Hall in Belfast, two hundred thousand 
spectators sympathising with the Union are expected to 
assemble in the Botanic Gardens. All differences of 
opinion among Protestants are said to have vanished, and 
Orangeman and Liberal, Episcopalian and Presbyterian, will 
act strenuously together. The Primate of all Ireland was to 
offer the opening prayer, and the ex-Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Assembly to read Psalm xlvi., “God is our refuge, 
and our strength.” All violence of speech is to be avoided; 
and the reporters, who are present in swarms, testify to the 
earnestness and self-control of all concerned in the movement, 
from the committee to the most rural gathering. The resolu- 
tions to be submitted declare a fixed resolve to “retain 
unchanged our position as an integral portion of the United 
Kingdom,” and to “have nothing to do with a Parliament 
certain to be controlled by men responsible for the crime and 
outrage of the Land League, the dishonesty of the Plan of 
Campaign, and the cruelties of boycotting,” and affirm that 
such a Parliament “ must inevitably result in disorder, violence, 
and bloodshed.” They announce a determination “to take no 
part in the proceedings of such a Parliament, and to repudiate 
itsauthority.” Everything depends, of course, upon the exact- 
ness with which these resolutions express popular feeling; but 
so far, no observer appears on this point to entertain any 
doubt. Those concerned and those who sympathise represent 
a third of the population of Ireland, and an indefinitely larger 
proportion of its wealth, the immense majority, moreover, 
being as Irish in all but descent as the people of Cork or 
Clare. 








Mr. Balfour was the chief guest on Wednesday at a com- 
plimentary banquet at St. James’s Hall, given by the National 
Union of Conservative and Constitutional Associations. Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley, the Chairman of the National Union, pro- 
posed Mr. Balfour’s health in a speech in which he described 
him as the most interesting political personage in the country 
at the present time. He had been regarded, when he was first 
made Irish Secretary, as an unfeeling tyrant; and when he 
first became Leader of the House of Commons, he was sup- 
posed to be a failure even in the eyes of his best friends. 
Now, however, both these legends had been discredited, and 
Mr. Balfour was regarded as the most fascinating figure on 
the political stage. Of Mr. Balfour’s reply we have discussed 
the most striking characteristics in another column. But 
we may add here that it was happy in its manner, im- 
pressive without being assuming or exaggerated in its sub- 
stance, and was received with the utmost enthusiasm. He 
said that the Gladstonians were applying for a situation, but 
that they had failed to bring testimonials to character. They 
do not quote their own performances either in the Govern- 
ment of 1885, or in the short and tragic Government of 
1886. They say you must give us Home-rule, and must 





ie 

not insist on knowing exactly what it is; but direct] 
you have swallowed your dose of disagreeable me dicine 
you shall have your reward of Disestablishment, first “s 
Wales, then in Scotland, and afterwards probably in Thiet 
Give us Home rule, and then we will endeavour to improye . 
the measures which the Unionists have passed in relation . 
local government, or if we cannot help you, you may rely op 
our ingenuity to devise something which will at least injure the 
squire and the parson. Give us Home-rule, and we will make 
you any number of sympathetic speeches in favour of the Pro. 
gressive policy of the London County Council. The Glad. 
stonian candidates in the country taboo the subject of Home. 
rule; but they promise right and left whatever they think the 
constituencies will be likely to find most effectual for oblitera. 
ting the bitter taste of Home-rule in their mouths, 


On the other hand, the Unionists, said Mr. Balfour, rely 
almost too much perhaps, on what they have actually 
achieved. If, however, social reform be the great subject of 
the present time, the Conservatives have a right to claim that 
they have been the pioneers of prudent social legislation, ang 
that especially, considering how much smaller a number of 
years they have held office since the Reform Act of 1832 than 
the official years of the opposite party, they have done far 
more than their antagonists for the softening and improving of 
the social relations of the people. More particularly in Ire. 
land, they have done infinitely more for the development of 
Irish energy and hope, as well as for the enforcing of order 
and the protection of liberty, than a thousand Parliaments 
established on the other side of St. George’s Channel could 
effect. Mr. Balfour claimed for the Unionists that they are 
the hope of the future,—of the social future,—as well as the most 
fruitful of the social labourers of the past. He did not, how. 
ever, think it necessary to state, what is nevertheless true, that 
the Conservatives really owe their hopeful and liberal attitude 
at the present moment to those constitutional Reform Acts to 
which he unjustly referred as ‘‘barren.” But for them, the 
alliance with the Liberal Unionists would have been “ barren,” 
if not even impossible. 


Yesterday week, Mr. Goschen made an impressive speech 
at Newton Abbot, in Devonshire. He reminded the people 
of Mr. Parnell’s cynical advice to the Opposition to give the 
Government sufficient rope for domestic legislation, pre- 
dicting that that would be the beginning of the break-up. 
Rope had accordingly been given, but instead of using it to 
hang themselves, they had made of it a band to knot more 
closely together all the members of the Unionist Party. 
Never did a Government invite the verdict of the people in 
better heart. The Government do not agree with Mr. Glad- 
stone that the Irish Question covers and envelops all others. 
The Unionists hold that in Mr. Gladstone’s sense it smothers 
and throttles all other issues,—but the Unionists refuse to let 
it smother and throttle all others, and have proved by their 
legislation in the present Parliament, that they can get the 
Trish block out of the way without granting the Irish de- 
mands, and they maintain that to grant them would indeed 
alter the character of the Irish block, but would leave it as 
formidable as ever. Sir William Harcourt says that what 
the Unionists have done has been the result of blossoms which 
have grown on Liberal branches. But, said Mr. Goschen, 
there is this peculiarity about these blossoms, that they never 
come to maturity. Sir William Harcourt declares that the 
Liberals will not “wear their hearts on their sleeves for daws 
to peck at;” but a witty Scotch candidate had retorted that 
he did not want to know what Sir William Harcourt had got 
on his sleeve; he wanted to know what he had got “up his 
sleeve.” Perhaps, like that “ heathen Chinee,” he has “ twenty- 
four packs.” : 





Mr. Morley, too, has been speaking in Devonshire. On 
Tuesday he delivered an address at Plymouth. He insisted 
on it that the battle was not exclusively about Home-rule, but 
was “all along the line.” It was a battle for religious equality, 
for abolishing the hereditary privileges of one branch of the 
Legislature. It was a battle in favour of putting public ele- 
mentary schools under popular control. It was a battle for 
Village Councils. It was a battle against coercion in Ireland, 
and so on ad infinitum. Well, it may be a battle for all these 
things, but it is certainly not a battle by the winning of which 
all these, or many of these, even if any of these, causes can 
be won. It is a battle in favour of finding a solution toa 
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roblem which cannot be solved consistently with the safety 


of the Kingdom, and in the wrangle over that issue all the 
other issues will be submerged. But even if the other causes 
could be gained by winning the battle, there is not one of 
them which ought to be gained in the sense in which Glad- 
stonians desire to gain them. 


A little news, but not much, has come in from Uganda. On 
Monday night, in reply to a rather sharp speech from Lord 
Herries, who wished to know whether the Government would 
send out a special commissioner charged to inquire into the 
4 atrocities” alleged to have been perpetrated there, Lord 
Salisbury stated that information had been received from 
Zanzibar condensing letters from Captain Williams, who 
wrote from a place near the southern end of Lake Victoria 
on March 31st. He reports that the fighting is over, that 
Mwanga was expected to come to terms, and that nineteen 
French missionaries were safe in the Bukoba district. Thisis 
go far satisfactory, and Lord Salisbury proceeded to say that 
he deeply regretted to hear of the sufferings of the Catholic 
missionaries, and that while he did not believe their charges 
against Captain Lugard, whose reports breathed a spirit of 
Joyal impartiality, the Government would make every inquiry, 
and would call any officers who deserved censure rigorously 
to account. Lord Salisbury further confirmed the rumour 
that the British East Africa Company intend to abandon 
Uganda. We have discussed that subject elsewhere, but may 
ask here why, if the Government intends to keep Uganda, it 
should not send a successor to Captain Lugard, and keep the 
Egyptian soldiers. 


We regret exceedingly to observe an official notification 
that Lord Spencer, pressed by the fall in agricultural rents or 
other causes, has decided to sell the Althorp Library, said to 
be the finest private library in the world, if possible by private 
contract as a whole; but if otherwise, by public auction next 
year. The library contains a great quantity of the rare 
editions for which rich collectors contend, and which, 
from the literary point of view, are usually worthless, 
or rather, worth just as much as the cheaper editions; 
but it is also a grand collection of the great books of 
the world. It is said that such dispersions do nobody any 
harm; but to say that is simply to say that no library is of 
any use, and that the aggregation of books, which has been a 
passion with thinkers in all ages, has no justification. It 
seems to be forgotten that libraries protect and concentrate 
the sources of learning, and that a student neither can nor 
will follow up an inquiry through a hundred secluded houses. 


Last Sunday was the jubilee of Dr. Arnold’s death, which 
took place on June 12th, 1842. On Monday a meeting was 
held in the school dining-hall, adjoining the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey, to make arrangements for the erection of a 
monument in the Abbey to the great reformer who has trans- 
formed so marvellously, not only the ideal, but to a great 
extent also the actual working life, of English Public 
Schools. Professor Jebb reminded those present that 
the then Provost of Oriel, Dr. Hawkins, had in his testi- 
monial to Arnold, declared his conviction that if he were made 
Head-Master of Rugby, he would change the face of education 
throughout the Public Schools of England, and that this 
remarkable prediction had been literally verified; and Dr. 
Fearon, the Head-Master of Winchester, said that at Win- 
chester they took Dr. Arnold as their model, and delighted to 
honour him as the greatest of Wykehamists. Of course it 
was determined to erect a monument in the space allotted by 
theDean. Indeed, all the evidence goes to show that never was 
a public monument more richly deserved, and that never will 
it have been more enthusiastically bestowed, than in the case 
of the man whose fame is as much greater now than it was fifty 
years ago, as the oak of fifty years’ growth is greater than 
the sapling from which it sprang. There is no reformation so 
progressive as the reformation of the moral discipline and the 
intellectual training of the young,—which means also, of 
course, the complete transformation of their teachers ; for 
that is a reformation which accumulates reforming power at 
compound interest. 

The London Nonconformist Council determined on Monday, 


with five dissentients (three of whom were Mr. Bompas, Q.C., 
the Rev. Hinchcliffe Higgins, and Dr. Clifford), to adopt “ the 





extension of Local Self-government, municipal and national 
as the best means of securing Imperial unity,” for one of 
the articles of their political faith as Nonconformists. 
This is certainly what is called a “new departure” 
in the Nonconformist Council, and it involved the departure 
of one of the ablest of their members, Mr. Bompas, 
Q.C., from the body. How the Council have managed 
to persuade themselves that it is part of their duty as 
Nonconformists to support the Irish claim to Home-rule, 
—if they have so persuaded themselves, and have not rather 
resolved to strengthen Mr. Gladstone’s hands in defiance of 
any pretence of Nonconformist reasons for so doing,—we 
cannot imagine. If the Church Defence Association had 
embodied Unionism in their platform, we wonder what the 
Nonconformists would have said of the inveteracy of their 
political prejudice. For the future, we shall regard the 
Nonconformist Council as political parasites of the Irish 
Nationalist Party. 


We greatly regret to observe the resignation of Lord 
Justice Fry, one of the ablest and subtlest of our Judges of 
Appeal, who is still in full possession of his remarkable 
powers. The Lord Justice was made a Judge in 1877, and 
Lord Justice of Appeal in 1883. We conjecture that his 
retirement is more or less due to his delight in the study of 
botanical science, and his wish for more leisure to pursue that 
study without interruption. He is succeeded as Lord Justice 
by Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, one of the three Judges in the 
Parnell Commission. 


Sir W. Hart-Dyke gave an interesting account on Thursday 
of the effects of Free Education on the elementary schools. 
Out of 19,000 schools in England and Wales, only 165 had 
declined to accept the Act. Of the remainder, 14,000 or 
15,000 schools are now absolutely free. The results of the 
first two months of the operation of the Act was a great 
influx of children into the schools; but it will not be till 
1893-94 that the full results of the Act will be seen. The 
increase in the attendance of infants is thought to be 
between 5 and 8 per cent. But there is also a notable 
increase in the number of the older scholars. And what 
was even more satisfactory, absence on the Monday, which 
used generally to involve absence during the week so long as 
fees were paid does not involve it now. The child returns to 
the school on the Tuesday or Wednesday, which he seldom 
did when his parents knew that he would not get the full 
week’s teaching for the week’s fee. One most satisfactory 
result of the remission of fees is that the sums formerly paid 
for schooling by the parents are almost always saved or de- 
posited in the Penny Banks. The number of Penny Banks 
started in 1890-91, before the Free Education Act was passed, 
was 230, In 1891-92, the number sprang up to 2,806. The 
number of depositors had risen from 151,500 to 610,050, or 
302 per cent. In short, Free Education is increasing thrift, 
and not increasing waste. 

Professor Dewar gave a very interesting lecture at the 
Royal Institution a few days ago on liquefied oxygen and 
liquefied air, of which yesterday’s Times contained a good re- 
port. He produced both liquefied oxygen and liquefied air, the 
oxygen in pints; and even the liquefied air was handed round 
in claret-glasses. Liquid oxygen boils in air at — 182° Centi- 
grade,—that is, 182° of the Centigrade scale below zero. 
The liquid oxygen placed between the poles of Faraday’s 
great magnet behaved like a metal, leaping up to the 
poles and clinging to them till it disappeared as gas. 
But liquid oxygen, though so strongly magnetic, is a 
very bad conductor of electricity. It is a non-conducting 
magnet. He showed, too, that so far as chemists can judge, 
there is probably no oxygen in the sun,—the oxygen of the 
earth’s atmosphere accounting for all the oxygen lines in the 
solar spectrum. The boiling-point of liquid air is — 192° Centi- 
grade, or 10° lower than that of oxygen. It is not true, as 
had been supposed, that the oxygen in the air liquefies before 
the other elements in air; on the contrary, the air liquefies as 
air, and is not resolved into its elements before liquefying. If 
this globe were cooled down to 200° below the zero of Centi- 
grade, it would be covered with a sea of liquefied gas 35 ft. 
deep, of which about 7 ft. would be liquid oxygen. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SALISBURY’S CLAIM TO CONFIDENCE. 


é le tranquil pride of the British people, which has 
its roots deep in history, and which so offends men 
of other communities, has one bad political effect. It 
renders them strangely indifferent to good government. 
They expect good government, be the ruler who he may, 
and at heart believe that “the country ” would prosper if 
they chose the Premier by lot, and_his Cabinet from the 
hurrying passengers in the Strand. They are angry at 
failures for a moment, but forget them in a year—who 
remembers Isandlana?—and for success they are, except 
for the moment, utterly ungrateful. They will imprison 
and forget the engine-driver in a collision; but who tips, 
or even glances at him, at the end of a safe journey? It 
may be doubted whether the country has ever been better 
governed or more wisely steered through the intricacies of 
Foreign policy than during the past six years, years full of 
difficulty and danger; but it is not of this, which in many 
countries would be the one claim to power, and which is 
to the historian the supreme merit of statesmen, that 
Englishmen or Scotchmen will think during the coming 
Election. In spite of recent commercial depression, of the 
spread of the Protectionist miasma, and of the decline in 
the people of any passion for State thrift—often in our 
history a mastering impulse—the State never was so pro- 
sperous, the Treasury never in such credit—it could raise 
two hundred millions at 3 per cent.—and the financial 
burden, so crushing throughout the Continent, never so 
light or so easily borne as has been the case during the 
Unionist period. With Ireland in veiled insurrection, the 
law has never been more thoroughly carried out; and with 
social questions growing hot, soldiers have never in Britain 
been so infrequently required. With the strange tolerance 
or pity for crime, which everywhere is a note of our time, 
becoming every day more manifest, the Courts have been 
maintained in full vigour; with all the rights of property sunk 
into disfavour, violent crime against property has steadily 
decreased. Education has been diffused over a wider area; 
the immense problem of the government of London has 
been advanced many steps towards solution ; and a serious 
and sincere attempt has been made to re-create the class of 
small freeholders, which the rural population regard, on 
good grounds or bad grounds, as their missing “step” in 
the ladder of prosperity. Order, lenity,and steady advance 
have, in fact, marked the period of six years; but the body 
of the people, though they benefit, do not particularly 
notice or care. Their work has been well done, but they 
are accustomed to see it well done, and they fix their regards 
rather cn things which still remain to be accomplished. 
The great estate has been well managed by the agent, 
but the squire has got a new system on his mind, and is 
half-inclined to change, and see whether the property might 
not do better yet if it were parcelled in smaller farms. He 
cannot, with his history, believe in disaster, and has a 
feeling that mere good management is a little humdrum, 
and out of accord with the general spirit which he detects 
around. 

It is a curious state of mind, this tranquil ingratitude, 
more especially as it is aggravated by the fact that the 
agent has not only managed well, but has steered well, 
avoiding dangerous, or at least costly lawsuits, with admir- 
able judgment. We shall hear directly, during the Elec- 
tion, that Lord Salisbury’s success in Foreign politics, which 
is not denied even by his critics, has been due mainly 
to an accidental absence of difficulties; but the allegation 
is not true. The six years have been years of peace, but 
they have been crowded with difficulties arising from the 
action of foreign countries, two of them in particular 
being difficulties to which the historian of the next genera- 
tion will devote entire chapters of his work. The period 
has been marked by one of the very largest, most com- 
plex, and most delicate transactions in all history, a trans- 
action out of which ten years of war might easily have 
sprung, and which a hundred years ago, or even fifty years 
ago, could not have been settled without the sword. 
Moved partly by commercial considerations, partly, we 
faintly hope, by philanthropic wishes, and partly by 
one of those inexplicable impulses which twice or thrice 
in modern history have urged Europe suddenly to 
extend her rule outside her own borders, the statesmen and 


as 
the ouly remaining savage continent. Instantly as j 
all cases of territorial distribution, they were on the yer “ 
if not of war, at least of that protracted quarrelling which 
next to war most certainly arrests industry, and especiall 
the adventurous industry for which the desire is as marked 
in the nineteenth as in the sixteenth century. The nation 
were on fire with greed and pride, and those vague bat 
powerful “susceptibilities” which in nations, ag in in 
dividuals, it is so difficult to appease, because it a 
so difficult to discover the sources from which the 
actually spring. It looked at one moment as if a 
might have a quarrel with Germany about Zanzibar. 
with France about Egypt, with Italy about Abyssinia, 
and with Portugal about Portuguese East Africa, all op 
our hands at once. Lord Salisbury faced the situation, 
calmly and quietly, and so smoothed away all difficulties 
that but for the continued fury of a minute section of 
German opinion, which has an idea that somehow or other 
tropical dependencies, even if they be deserts, must vield 
wealth, his opponents would now deny that the difficulties 
ever existed. He perceived that the key of the situation 
was in German hands, and he tranquillised Germany at a 
stroke. The cession of Heligoland, an absolutely value- 
less possession except to the German Empire, at once 
removed allidea of insult from the German mind, gratified 
the Emperor in tke highest degree, and created in Berlin 
that impression of fair usage which in diplomacy, 
as in commerce and in lawsuits, renders delicate 
compromises so easy. On the other hand, the acqui- 
sition of Zanzibar, of the territory covering the road 
to Lake Victoria, and of Uganda, gave the British a 
perfect African base accessible by sea, the “ best bits” 
of Eastern Africa, and, if we ever desire to control the 
Upper Nile, an unrivalled position for an advance from the 
South. Moreover, with the contentment of Germany, the 
chance for France passed away, and it became possible to 
content her also with a grant of “rights” which involve 
no loss to this country, but enable France to claim an ur- 
broken dominion, vague or real, according to circum- 
stances, over the “Hinterland,” or back territory, of 
Algeria. There remained only Portugal to settle with, and 
this also was accomplished, though with even more diffi- 
culty than had been involved in the German claims. Portu- 
gal used her weakness as a weapon, put forward monstrous 
claims—her first demand, as is now forgotten, was for a 
dominion right across the continent, thus finally arresting 
our northern march—she threw herself on the protection of 
France, and she at last convinced the diplomatic world 
that if Great Britain pressed too hard, the Braganza 
dynasty would be overthrown, to the annoyance of all 
Courts and the horror of the Spanish Monarchy, which 
cannot tolerate a Republic seated on the Tagus. The 
situation seemed for a moment to present an impasse, or 
to compel the use of force; but Lord Salisbury found a 
satisfactory way out. An arrangement was made under 
which Portugal surrendered her extreme pretensions in 
consideration of an increase in her West African territory, 
which she governs fairly well; she granted a right 
of transit between the sea and Nyassaland; and the 
whole of Mashonaland, believed, truly or falsely, to 
be the richest mineral territory in South Africa except the 
Transvaal, fell to Britain, and was transferred for ad- 
ministrative purposes to the great company of adventurers 
of which Mr. Cecil Rhodes is the inspiring brain. The 
end, therefore, of the whole negotiations was, that the 
partition of Africa took place without a war or a serious 
quarrel ; that we retained our position in Egypt as it was 
before ; that we acquired Zanzibar, and the best bit of East 
Africa between the coast and Lake Victoria, the Kingdom 
of Uganda, and the huge province of Mashonaland ; that 
Germany was content with a moderate province as a 
Colony ; and that France obtained rights in Northern 
Africa which, however extensive they may be, no other 
Power could use. The most dangerous transaction, in fact, 
of our time ended peaceably and to the great advantage of 
Great Britain. 
In the other great affair, which has, in fact, governed 
all European politics, Lord Salisbury has been equally 
moderate and equally successful. It is certain, from the 
very nature of things, that Great Britain has been pressed 
from many sides to join either the formal Triple Alliance, 
or the informal agreement between Russia and France ; 





Courts of the Western world decided to partition Africa, 


and certain, also, that the interest of this country is to 
adhere to neither. Lord Salisbury has perceived that 
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: clearly, e . wa 
2 ee tely, under most difficult circumstances, 
as ’ 


free from entangling treaties. Some 
kept the eo protection under certain contingencies 
assurance = tly been conveyed to Italy,—or at least 
has sper ape om based e such con- 
enor Crispi’s speeches seem based on some such 
om but with that exception, which was inevitable 
yar ee of the Mediterranean is to be maintained, 
we lisbury has remained steadily aloof. It follows 
ory ge War has been made more dangerous to the 
bo TS en ever, neither side knowing accurately what 
prior this country will assume ; and that if it arrives, 
Great Britain is free to act according to her interests and 
ense of right; while intermediately her position as a 
sd be Power is fully maintained, her protectorate of Egypt 
= eomehienilly guaranteed—Egypt being nominally under 
th P rusteeship of Europe, carried out through Sir Evelyn 
foie -had that she is courted as the State which on 
any future day may hold the balance of power. At the same 
time, peace has been maintained under very difficult circum- 
stances with Russia; while the land-frontier of the Indian 
Empire, the great and, as is believed, exposed line stretching 
from Kurrachee to Tibet, has been made far stronger than 
it ever was, as strong, indeed, as any Contiuental Govern- 
ment in the same position would attempt to make it. 

It would seem, we think, to the electors of most countries 
that these were splendid successes. They are open, of 
course, to all manner of criticisms, such as that the occupa- 
tion of Egypt involves the hostility of France; that the 
Chartered Companies interposed between the Government 
and its African subjects are only embarrassing screens ; and 
that Great Britain, by standing neutral between the Triple 
Alliance and its adversaries, forfeits the advantage of 
belonging to either side without finally protecting herself 
against the danger of being.suddenly drawn into the great 
quarrel. Objections as sound might, however, be raised 
against any line of action in a concern so complicated as 
Foreign policy ; and as a fact, the one adopted has helped to 
preserve peace, has left Great Britain at once respected 
and free to act, and by allowing all parties to unite 
on this one subject, has shown her to the world in 
possession of undivided and unembarrassed fighting- 
strength. Such a position could, under such circumstances, 
have been secured only by much courage, great: modera- 
tion—remember the dismissal of Lord Sackville by Mr. 
Cleveland—and successful tact, and that it should not be 
acknowledged by the electors is most amazing. It is 
useless to grumble, for the evil is rooted in the national 
character, and national character is one of those conditions 
of thought which politicians must accept; but we could 
find it in our hearts sometimes to desire that Englishmen 
were as regards foreign dangers a little more uneasy, and 
did not rely quite so tranquilly upon the strength of the 
ship to take them clear of rocks. After all, though the 
ship be an ironclad, it is the man in the conning-tower 
upon whom, when the danger is present, the safety of the 
cew must ultimately depend. 

MR. MORLEY. 
T isa good sign for the temper of the democracy that the 
favourite speaker among the Gladstoniaus, after Mr. 
Gladstone, should be Mr. John Morley. We call it a good 
sign not because we think him likely to make,—even grant- 
ing him his present point of political departure,—a first-rate 
practical statesman; for he appears to us to have too much 
of the literary man in him ever to become a great ruler, 
either as the head of a party, or as the head of the Ad- 
ministration. But the preference shows that the people have 
an eye to that keenness and reality of purpose which, except 
in their aged chief, is not to be found in much force else- 
where among the leaders of Opposition, and that they value 
a certain clean-cut sincerity of aim more than they value 
popular jokes like Sir William Harcourt’s, or even lively 
satire like Lord Rosebery’s. The people like the evi- 
dence of a certain grimness of purpose in their leaders. 
They do not trust statesmen who intimate, either in- 
directly or directly, that if their opinions do not please 
their constituents or their party, “those opinions can be 
changed ;” and therefore they do not reverence Sir William 
Harcourt. They du not trust statesmen who vary their tone, 
Without apparent motive, from one of extreme moderation 
to one of extreme partisanship; and therefore they do 
hot trast Lord Rosebery. They do not trust statesmen 


has made peace his first object, and | 








who cling to party with so much passion that they 
are almost physically unable to resist the claim of 
the party to their allegiance; and therefore they do 
not trust Sir George Trevelyan. But in Mr. Morley 
they see the earliest and most consistent of the Liberal 
advocates of Home-rule for Ireland; and, moreover, a 
man independent and resolute enough to thwart his own 
constituents, if needs be, as he has thwarted those who cry 
for an Eight-Hours Bill. Tobere is an element of passion 
in Mr. Morley, as there is in Mr. Gladstone, no less than 
an element of inflexibility and pride when once his line is 
taken ; and the people love to see signs of a purpose which 
possesses their leader, rather than of one which their leader 
can relax and make more strenuous, at will. Now, all these 
preferences seem to us creditable to a democracy, whether 
its own judgment be right or wrong. And therefore we 
say that it is a good sign for the temper of the Glad- 
stonians that their second favourite should be Mr. Morley, 
rather than Sir William Harcourt or Lord Rosebery or 
Sir George Trevelyan. Right or wrong,—and no doubt he 
is wrong,—there is a certain grit in Mr. Morley of which 
none of the other associates of Mr. Gladstone has shown 
much symptom. There is a political austerity about him,— 
“ As though the man had fixed his face, 
In many a solitary place, 
Against the wind and open sky.” 

And when such austerity is associated, as it is in Mr. 
Morley, with a certain elevation of tone, it has a charm 
for the people at large, which neither an easy-going states- 
man nor a popularity-seeking statesman can ever exert. 

But though we regard Mr. Morley’s popularity as 
significant of a class of popular preferences which we can 
heartily appreciate, we do not think that he has the making 
in him of a great ruler or administrator, even in that sense 
in which Mr. Gladstone may be justly called a great ruler 
and administrator. In these latter years, Mr. Gladstone has 
staked quite too much on carrying the measure for which 
he broke up his party ; but there are but few regions of policy 
in which,—though he has made great mistakes,—his genius 
has not flashed out with some brilliancy here or there. Mr. 
Gladstone’s financial genius has never been questioned. 
In Foreign policy, it was his hand that first shook the evil 
despotism at Naples, that more than any other restored 
independence to Italy, that gained a great step for the 
Kingdom of Greece, and that has transformed our policy 
towards the Turkish Empire. It was he who first resisted 
and finally extinguished the childish Ecclesiastical Titles Act, 
and who overthrew the unjust Establishment in Ireland. 
It was he who abolished Purchase in the Army, who gave 
household suffrage to the people of the Unifed Kingdom, 
and who raised education to the level of a national obliga- 
tion. It was he who first among our statesmen discovered 
that the question of land-tenure was at the root of our Irish 
troubles. On all these great issues his administration has 
brought us forward as no other Ministry of our century 
has brought us forward. And though he has made 
disastrous mistakes as well as initiated great reforms, it 
is impossible to deny that he has shown true political 
genius in all these varied fields. Mr. Morley, of course, 
is to a great extent an untried man. But as yet he has 
distinguished himself only in the fatal assault on the 
Legislative Union with Ireland. And even in his brief 
administrative experience in Ireland, he showed no sign 
of shrewd audacity. He was far from happy in his ex- 
periments for the alleviation of Irish distress, and his 
dealing with the Belfast riots was by no means felicitous. 
In short, his political career, hitherto at least, has been 
that of a distinguished literary man, not that of a sagacious, 
practical statesman. 

Nothing, for instance, could have been more unfortunate 
than the time chosen for his last appeal for the with- 
drawal of our troops from Egypt, when everybody saw that, 
far from the moment being propitious, it would throw back 
Egypt at once into the epoch of tyranny and poverty from 
which it is emerging, and re-rivet the serfage of the Egyptian 
peasantry. No doubt Mr. Morley was long ago committed 
to the policy of what is called “scuttling” out of Egypt; 
but it was a great error to choose a moment when Egypt 
was just beginning to show the fruits of our just and 
patient rule, when no fresh catastrophe was threatening, 
and when, as he was not responsible for our prolonged 
stay, his sudden demand was universally interpreted as 
indicating the policy of the Gladstonians should they 
return to power, to repeat a reminder not only very un- 
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popular in this country, but so eagerly welcomed in 
France that it gave the effect of something like 
an understanding between the Gladstonian Party and 
the anti-English faction in that country. That was 
not shrewd statesmanship, but the literary pertinacity 
of an abstract thinker, who could not see how in- 
opportune was the date chosen for urging his abstract 
doctrine when France was doing all in her power 
to embarrass the beneficent Egyptian policy of Lord 
Salisbury, though that policy had just begun to show 
to all the world how it was renovating not only 
the finances of the Egyptian Government, but the 
industry of a grateful and hard-working peasantry. 
But what marks the literary character of Mr. Morley’s 
statesmanship more even than such practical errors as 
these, is the eagerness with which he seizes on Lord 
Salisbury’s literary phrases, and makes them as important 
as objects of attack, as if they indicated a serious and 
weighty purpose, or even a serious and conspicuous 
want of purpose. There has not been a speech of Mr. 
Morley’s for months back, in which he has not made 
much of Lord Salisbury’s jocular remark that, so far 
as regards the stimulating of village life, our rural 
parishes would probably prefer the institution of village 
circuses to the institution of village parliaments of 
powerless talkers. It would have been quite natural 
and politic to treat that joke as a Tory sneer at village 
levity, but to make as much of it as Mr. Morley makes, 
in speech after speech, is to overdo his own case, and 
to give villagers credit for a vast deal more hyper-sensitive- 
ness than, to do them justice, they really feel. Mr.Gladstone 
himself has admitted that Parish Councils, even if estab- 
lished, could not be allowed to tax the parish; and that 
is sufficient to show that such Parish Councils would have 
much more to do with play than with work. Lord Salisbury 
has no small share of Mr. Morley’s own excess of the literary 
temper, and often utters a gibe which he has plenty of sub- 
sequent reason to deplore. But this was not an instance 
of his imprudence. It was a very harmless hit at the pro- 
bable dullness and helplessness of these proposed Parish 
Councils, and one which we do not believe would alienate 
the vote of a single agricultural labourer in the United 
Kingdom. John Buil is much too pachydermatous to 
mind such a mild scoff as that. No doubt the Irish 
resent fiercely such unfortunate sneers as that which com- 
pared them politically to Hottentots; but English labourers 
fortunately do not share the Celtic sensitiveness, and 
probably do appreciate very keenly how barren an 
amusement a new talking-shop without power to pro- 
vide the resources for carrying out their resolves, 
must be. The importance which Mr. Morley attaches to 
this utterly insignificant and perfectly safe joke, only shows 
that he has exceedingly little on which to rely for pointing 
the difference between the Unionist policy as regards 
local government in England, and the Gladstonian 
policy on the same subject. He works Lord Salisbury’s 
irony to death because he has nothing else to harp 
upon. No doubt Mr. Morley has himself a very happy 
literary gift for popular epigrams. His dilemma for 
the House of Lords between being mended and being 
ended, was as neat as it was appropriate to the genius of 
his party and to the crisis which drew it forth. And his 
epigrams have all of them a democratic ring which it is 
quite certain that Lord Salisbury’s have not. But, after 
all, it is not epigrams but actions which make the 
statesman, and Lord Salisbury shows a prudence and 
spirit of wise compromise in practice, which Mr. Morley 
does not imitate. The son who refused to go and work 
in the vineyard, yet actually went, was approved before 
the son who promised to go but went not. Lord 
Salisbury may be the former, but Mr. Morley must take 
eare lest he should prove to be the latter. Did not Mr. 
Balfour do far more for Ireland in six months than Mr. 
Morley did in the same time ? And has not even Lord Salis- 
bury done more for England in the last six years, than Mr. 
Morley would have so much as the chance of doing in the 
next six years, if he came in with a pledge to establish 
an Irish Legislature and Administration in Dublin? He 
is great in criticism, but criticism is not the chief gift of a 
statesman. We doubt his greatness in actual rule. He 
gives the impression of a man who loses clearness of pur- 
pose when he is brought face to face with the necessity for 
compromise. He has written against compromise with the 
lan of a thinker who feels that, for him, compromise is 





not art, but the catastrophe of ait; and that hie w:.;. 
freer and more true to itself when he lays dome mini 
principles, than when he is forced to mutilate th iy 
deference to the urgent needs of a practical aa . 
promising race. ee 





MR. BALFOUR’S MANIFESTO. 


R. BALFOUR’S speech on Wednesd 
N National Union of Conservative and Consttion the 
Associations at St. James’s Hall, was the speech of a 7 
and yet a modest leader. There was no clash of cree ' 
no prodigality of political promises, no bribe offered ¢, 
the electorate. But everything that he said was clear and 
definite, and best of all, all that he proposed to do by Pa 
of carrying on and completing the work of the Unionist 
Government of the last six years, was not only beneficent 
but just. Mr. Balfour made a claim which even bee 
the alliance between the Liberal and the Conservative 
Unionists, we should have described as perfectly justifiable 
when he said that the Conservative Party entered on the 
work of attacking the social problems presented by the 
difficulties in the relations of Capital to Labour, lon 
before Mr. Disraeli carried the Reform Bill of ‘1867 
long before the werking classes had acquired that deci. 
sive influence at the polls which compelled Parliament 
to pay attention to their demands, and to study their 
grievances. Mr. Balfour did not state, but his audience 
all knew, that when the late Lord Shaftesbury (then 
Lord Ashley) carried the Ten-Hours Bill, he was resisted 
most vehemently by the Liberals and Radicals in the House 
though even the late Sir Robert Peel gave the Bill but a 
cold reception. The reason why the Conservatives were 
so much more favourable to the early measures taken 
to palliate the evils of our factory system than the 
Liberals, was no doubt in part due to their jealousy 
of the growing power of the manufacturers (who were 
almost all sturdy Liberals), and who resented any 
interference with their control of labour, and in part 
to the natural horror of the better politicians in the 
country party (who had come to look upon the care of the 
poor as the natural right and duty of the rich) fora 
system which seemed to be undermining the natural 
groupings of the older forms of society, and introducing 
a kind of collectivism of action amongst the factory 
labourers which outraged all their conceptions of social 
order, and of the natural gradings of the hierarchy of 
class and class. We do not pretend that the great social 
reforms initiated by the late Lord Shaftesbury and sup. 
ported by Mr. Disraeli, were reforms which proceeded solely 
from the virtues of the class which enforced them. No 
doubt class rivalry and class jealousy had a good deal to 
do with their support by the Conservatives, as well as their 
resistance by the Liberal capitalists of those days. Just 
as the Liberals have done most to protect and emancipate 
the agricultural labourer, so the Conservatives did most 
to protect and emancipate the factory labourer. But the 
question of motive has nothing to do with the matter. 
Historically it is quite certain that the most beneficent of 
the Acts regulating factory labour were of Conservative 
origin, and were developed and supplemented by Conserva- 
tive effort. And that is all that Mr. Balfour claims for 
them. The Gladstonians, he says, have not only no mono- 
poly in social reforms, but they are rather following in the 
wake of the Conservative Party than leading the way, 
when they take up social reforms. Both as regards the 
regulation of factories and as regards the improvement 
of the homes of the people, the Conservatives have 
ever been in the front of social movements. And even 
in regard to education, the Conservatives have been the 
first to do what the Gladstonians have been only able 
to advocate. Especially wise and prudent is the pro- 
mise of Mr. Balfour to deal in a large and yet cautious 
spirit with the hardships of the Poor-Law. He recog- 
nises to the full the frightful mischiefs of the old Poor- 
Law which gave in outdoor-relief such prodigal grants in 
aid of wages; but he thinks that, without incurring any 
of those dangers, a good deal might be done to discrimi- 
nate the case of the self-respecting poor whom sickness, 
or such a misfortune as the failure of a Friendly Society, 
deprives of their means in the last stage of life, from the 
case of the drunken and idle poor who are cast upon the 
compassion of the State only because they had not the 
self-denial to work hard during their youth and manhood. 
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r very justly says, the failure to discriminate 
As _ _. aoe different classes of poor per- 
encay> yolves not only injustice to the sober and in- 
- sor poor map, but a positive discouragement to 
ire and industry in early life. If the man who 
Or ed hard all his life and loses his means 
= by a calamity, is to be treated precisely in 
th es manner as the drunkard and the spendthrift 
ye has never known what industry and frugality mean, 
pa will be much less motive than there ought to be and 
night be, for the exercise of these great virtues by the poor 
in early life. We regard Mr. Balfour’s announcement of 
his policy in relation to the Poor-Law as much the most 
jmportant step in the direction of social reform which has 
peen foreshadowed by either party. It ie a great step, 
put it is well-considered and carefully separated from all 
those dangerous adjuncts which must be termed rather 
socialistic than social remedies. With regard to old-age 
nsions, Mr. Balfour retains an open mind, though he has 
not as yet seen any scheme which he regards as safe or 
adequate. In relation to all these social reforms, he holds 
the attitude of a true Liberal Conservative. He will 
assent to nothing that is not well-considered and carefully 
adapted to attain the end at which it aims. But he is no 
doctrinaire who takes up abstract ground, and condemns 
the State for taking the initiative only because the in- 
dividual may thereby be rendered somewhat less vigilant 
in looking for remedies for his own sufferings. It is, 
in his mind, a grave objection to State interference 
that the resources of the State are likely to be thereby 
wasted; but it is not a grave objection that, if the State 
had been passive, the individuals of whom the State is 
made up might possibly have been more alert. In such a 
world as ours, if the State is to gain the prestige it 
needs, the State must sometimes be ahead of the indi- 
vidual, as well as the individual often ahead of the State. 
We cannot conceive a Conservative attitude more prudent, 
and yet more frankly desirous to make cautious advances 
towards social amelioration, than Mr. Balfour’s. And it is 
the same with his local finance. He is quite ready to let 
ground-rents contribute their full share towards local 
taxation, on condition only that no existing contracts are 
infringed. And he feels confident that in this he speaks 
not only for himself, but for his colleagues. Clearly the 
Unionist Government has no intention of deserting its 
democratic attitude. If it is returned again to power, it 
will pursue as democratic a policy as the Gladstonians, 
though with less disposition to incur grave risks 
which may compromise the welfare of the people, 
and with a much more distinctly marked disposition 
to put the Imperial interests of the whole Kingdom 
and the whole Empire above the municipal interests 
of small fractions of that Kingdom and that Empire. 
Nothing was more characteristic of Mr. Balfour’s speech 
than his appeal to London to remember that it is the 
capital city of this great State, and to determine its vote 
less by the local interests of the great city as a city, than 
by the Imperial interest which it has in the safety and 
greatness of the Empire. This, indeed, is of the very 
essence of Unionism, that the parts should care more to 
contribute to the strength of the whole, than to pursue 
their fragmentary interests as parts; that the bonds 
which have once been drawn close should never be relaxed ; 
that chasms which have once been bridged should 
never be suffered to reopen. ‘To the Gladstonians, decen- 
tralisation means chiefly ridding the local extremities of a 
burdensome control. To the Unionists, it means so dis- 
burdening the centre of work for which it is not com- 
petent, as to increase and strengthen its command of that 
more important work which it alone can do. 

Mr. Balfour’s exposition of the final issue between 
the two parties, as he pointed it out to the country, 
seems to us as free from any touch of rhetorical 
exaggeration, as it was powerful and eloquent. The 
country, he said, was asked to choose between the 
party which, if it came into office, would have to 
govern Ireland, but which had prepared itself for that 
duty by coquetting with crime,—and the party which had 
steadfastly put down crime in Ireland, and restored liberty 
to the terrorised minority, without touching that of the 
great majority of the people. They would have to choose 
between the party which puts Irish Home-rule, “and the 
endless empty discussions which must proceed from it,” 
in the forefront of its legislation,—and the party which 


desires to continue in the immediate future the beneficent 
policy which had restored tranquillity and prosperity te 
Treland in the past. y 
the party which in foreign affairs had involved the country 
in endless broils by adopting a dubious and doubtful 
policy, and showing an “indecision even more fatal than 
error,’—and the party which “through six eventful years, 
—years not of ease but of difficulty, not of assured calm 
but of incessant inquietude,” had steered the State without 
involving us in war, or even the threatenings of war, and 
without the costly expenditure which either war or the 
threatenings of war alike involve. 
to choose between the party which has clearly indicated 
its wish to abandon in Africa “the mighty interests 
which England has undertaken,” and the great cause 
to which she has committed herself,—and the party which 


They would have to choose between 


They would have 


recognises fully the significance and extent of our 
responsibilities, and is prepared to discharge them with 
due firmness and caution. Which of these parties, 
asked Mr. Balfour, will you have? We do not pretend 
to predict the answer; but we think we can say as much 
as this, that if the answer is, as we hope, in favour of 
leaving well alone, it will be to a very great extent due to 
the rapid growth of confidence in a statesman so resolute 
and so moderate, so steadfast and so calm, so dis- 
criminating and so discreet, so practical and so patriotic, 
as he who, after restoring peace and hope to Ireland, has 
become the chosen leader of the House of Commons. 


THE ULSTER CONVENTION. 

HE Ulster Convention held its preliminary meeting 
last night, too late for us to comment on its pro- 
ceedings ; but, in truth, its proceedings are not the most 
important elements in the demonstration. What is im- 
portant is the tone of the Unionists of Ulster, and its 
recognition by the people of Great Britain. Of the latter, 
long as it has been delayed, we entertain now strong hope. 
Members of Parliament, and public men of all kinds, have 
swarmed to Belfast, and it is stated that one hundred and 
fifty journalists have already received tickets of admission 
to the great hall in which the ten thousand delegates will 
assemble. We can trust English fairness for true reports, 
and the independent witnesses will be quite competent to 
form a judgment as to the earnestness of the men who will 
speak, and the depth of the intention which will impel 
alike applause and dissent, both within the hall and out- 
side among the two hundred thousand men who will 
attend the open-air meeting in the Botanic Gardens. 
For ourselves, we cannot doubt that it is deep, or 
that the movement which it will produce is one 
which it behoves all Englishmen and Scotchmen deeply 
to consider. All reporters dwell on the numbers who 
are arriving, on the petitions received by the thousand 
for more admissions, on the quiet self-control with which 
all preliminaries have been conducted, on the staid gravity 
of all who have hitherto taken part, on the sudden dis- 
appearance of the differences, often violent, which have 
kept apart Churchmen and Presbyterians, Conservatives 
and Liberals, Orangemen and men of moderation, now 
all united to face a danger which they consider over- 
whelming; but there is better evidence than all these facts. 
The character of the Protestants of the Pale, the aggre- 
gate of their bad as of their good qualities, was certain to 
produce in such a crisis such an uprising. They are 
men of Englis:. and Scotch descent who have lived for 
centuries in dread of a larger population of another race 
and creed, whom they have, nevertheless, contrived either 
to govern, or, through the Union with Great Britain, 
to deprive of any power to hurt. They have felt for 
generations as men engaged in a battle which, whatever 
its incidents of momentary defeat, or even despair, they, 
partly through their own energies, partly through the 
policy of their long-enduring alliance with the greater 
island, have never lost. Men bred for generations to such 
a position, filled at once with apprehensions and with 
pride, invariably display the characteristics of a fighting 
caste, high courage, tempers of iron, deep, sometimes 
even fierce prejudices, and a fixed resolve that, who- 
ever rules them, it shall not be their adversaries. 
Those are the differentiating characteristics of the 
Protestants of Ulster. No one who has ever known 
them has failed to recognise that their virtue is firm- 





ness in their ideas of right; their vice, an overplus of 
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hardness of temper; that their capacity is capacity to 
govern; their failure, inability to sympathise with any 
aspirations, race tendencies, emotions developed by creed, 
which are other than their own. It was nearly certain 
that such a people, once convinced that they were about to 
be handed over as subjects to those whom they, no matter 
through what accuracy of insight, or what blindness of 
prejudice, thought at once their inferiors and their enemies, 
would at last rise in resistance, legal or illegal according 
to circumstances; and in the judgment of Ulster, the con- 
tingency supposed has at last arisen. The coming elections, 
as Ulstermen apprehend, will go for Mr. Gladstone; and if so, 
there will be Home-rule,—that is, they will be governed inall 
the incidents of life by laws made by the majority with which 
they have contended for centuries, a majority holding acreed 
that they unreasonably detest, and with ideas of civilisation 
that they either despise or abhor, and which, whether it 
has or has not redeeming qualities, at all events in their 
belief, thoroughly detests them. To submit quietly to 
such a change is naturally to Ulstermen impossible, and 
when it is accomplished, or rather threatened, through the 
treachery, as they think it, of the allied Kingdom for which 
they have died in such heaps, died in battle and died in 
massacre, their pain and humiliation naturally breed 
fury. The English Gladstonians fail to see how the very 
legality of the transfer increases its bitterness ; but 
there is a precedent in recent history which might have 
given them warning. In the long history of the British 
Army, there has been but one formidable mutiny, the 
armed revolt of the twelve thousand men who were de- 
scribed as the Company’s Europeans. These men were all 
born in the United Kingdom, all living under the same 
conditions as her Majesty’s soldiers, all men who defended 
the Empire during the Sepoy Mutiny with their lives. These 
men had absolutely no grievances, and pleaded none, except 
that Parliament had exceeded its powers in transferring 
them “like cattle ” from one allegiance to another “ without 
their own consent ;” but that bit so deep that they rose in a 
body, arrested their officers, and retaining their discipline, 
stood in arms for months with a full resolution, if the de- 
cision of the Cabinet were adverse, of setting up a dominion 
of their own. The Ulstermen have the feelings of those 
soldiers, and, as they think, much more to fear; and it 
would have been amazing had they not, to the extent of 
their power, manifested their aversion to a change which 
in practice, though not in theory, will be a transfer of 
allegiance. The Queen will still be their Queen; but her 
Majesty will govern only by the advice of Irish Ministers, 
who will be appointed by a Parliament in which the 
Home-rulers will be represented in a proportion of at least 
three to two, but more probably, owing to the scattered 
residences of the Protestants, of three to one. In all 
but foreign affairs the Government will be Catholic 
and Celtic; and as hitherto the Government has been 
Protestant and British, the Ulstermen consider that their 
allegiance will have been transferred. The Convention, 
therefore, whatever resolutions it adopts, does but furnish 
a tongue with which to express feelings that, if the history 
of Ireland be any guide, were certain ultimately to find 
expression in strenuous action of some kind, and which 
naturally, as the elections are coming, assumes a form 
intended to warn the English people with whom the deci- 
sion rests, of the energy with which Ulster repudiates the 
policy a majority of them are supposed to favour. It is 
only if that final warning is neglected, that action will, in 
the judgment of Ulster, be imperatively required. 

Do we, then, think that Home-rule will produce actual 
civil war? Not certainly, because Ulster has another 
alternative, still more disastrous for Great Britain; but we 
think civil war an imminent probability. We hold that, 
apart altogether from legislation directed against Pro- 
testants, Ulster is certain to suspect and contemn 
the new Irish Executive, controlled as it must be by 
the priesthood and by men like those who guided 
the Land League, to such a degree that it will dis- 
obey them, either by not recognising their officials, or 
by refusing their taxes, and thus compel the Dublin 
Governmentto a—perfectly just and legitimate—recourse to 
force. Then will come the crucial moment. The Ulstermen 
cannot mobilise themselves for a march on Dublin, and 
will have, therefore, but two courses to pursue. Either 
they must declare Ulster a province of Great Britain 
on the same footing as Wales, and defend themselves 


make terms with the Dublin Government, secure certa} 
cantonal liberties for each of the four provinces of Trela 
and endeavour to rule and guide the central D bl 
Administration. That is perfectly possible, for the Ro 
Catholic Church will need allies against Jacobinism; ant 
the Catholic people themselves, whether they allow on 
Ulstermen superior ability or not, recognise in the ; 
higher capacity for citizenship, and even occasionalle 
accept them as their leaders. If, then, the Ulstermen y 
confident of British sympathy and British aid, the vill 
separate Ulster, with its energy, its trade, and its wee 
from the remainder of Ireland, which would be, of 
course, rebellion; or, if they find no sympath - 
Britain, if, on the contrary, a Radical Govemiaen 
threatens to put them down by force, and lands tro 
to carry the threat into execution, then in init 
tion and despair they will choose the second alter. 
native, and Ireland will at last bea unit, fused together 
by a common detestation of the larger island and its jn 
habitants, who, after using the men of one creed to coerce 
the men of another for five centuries, basely surrendered 
the historic oppressors to the vengeance of the historical] 
oppressed. There would then be no alternatives for Great 
Britain except the reconquest of Ireland by military force 
which would be a mere recommencement of the wearisome 
old tale of wrong and continuous misunderstanding, or 
the acknowledgment of its independence,—that is, of its 
right to take for its permanent policy and means of 
making a figure in the world, an active friendship 
with every successive assailant of Great Britain. The 
first alternative would be the worst for Ireland, the 
second for Great Britain; but if Ulster is handed over to 
a Dublin Parliament, one of the two is ultimately in. 
evitable. It is because Ulstermen know and dread this 
—though of course they do not talk of the second alterna. 
tive—that they are meeting in this Convention, the objects 
of which are, first, to demonstrate their strength ; secondly, 
to ensure unity of action, if action is required ; and thirdly, 
to warn Great Britain that if she grants Home-rule to 
pacify Southern Ireland, she alienates Northern Ireland to 
the point either of rebellion, or of a junction with her 
neighbour and rival against a common foe. We can hardly 
imagine sensible electors being deaf to such a warning; 
but even if they are, it is right that it should have been 
given in good time. They cannot then plead that they 
knew nothing of the dissatisfaction of Ulster, or that the 
probable consequences of Mr. Gladstone’s policy had never 
been described to them even by his opponents. 





THE NONCONFORMIST COUNCIL AND THE 
ELECTIONS. 


i is our mind, the appeal issued by the London Noncon- 
formist Council is a very pathetic document. It 
starts with the highest ideals and aspirations—ideals and 
aspirations which are far above all party considerations, 
and form a foundation upon which the reign of the saints 
might be establishe1—and yet it all ends in the items of 
the Newcastle programme. The manifesto, indeed, might 
have been drawn up by a sort of political Jekyll and Hyde, 
to use once more that ever-applicable fable. Jekyll tells us 
plainly that “ we must contend for the rule of Christ over 
every department of action, in contrast with the domina- 
tion of capital, class, party, or sect.” The effect is 
most impressive. But then, unhappily, up jumps Hyde 
and translates this into “the taxation of ground- 
rents.” Listen again to Jekyll when he tells us of 
the forces that are arrayed against the good work :— 
“Two evils menace this hope,—the spirit of indifference 
and the narrowing effect of excessive partisanship. The 
former is, in fact, the greater evil. The citizen who enjoys 
the freedom, privileges, and ministry of the State, and 
declines to vote on its behalf, is a traitor to the nation. 
But the Christian who refuses to vote according to con- 
science and the law of Christ, betrays his Lord and prac- 
tically denies his claim to be the King of Men. The 
settlement of political questions by party is not an un- 
mixed good. It fosters prejudices, it ignores aspects of 
truth not favourable to party success, it involves enormous 
waste of power and wealth, and makes the obtaining of 
reforms—recognised as essential—a long and trying process. 
The national good must be set above party. The Christian 
ideal must not be sacrificed to political expediency.” Alas! 





within their province as the Dutch did; or they must 


Hyde has his tongue in his cheek all the time, and forces 
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peo: 
Mr. Bompas and the Unionists to leave the Council by in- 
sisting that the appeal shall be a thick-and-thin party 
manifesto, with the orthodox reference to Home-rule. If 
“the narrowing effect of excessive partisanship ” is not 
shown here, where is it to be found? Mr. Bompas did 
not want to remake the Appeal, but merely asked that the 
reference to Home-rule should be left out; but this con- 
cession was refused. If he could not manage to repeat 
the party shibboleth, so much the worse for him, and he 
had better go. Such was the “ spirit of brotherhood oo tn 
which the Free Churchmen of London were invited “to 
take their part in the great work of amelioration which is 
the mission of this age, and to urge others to share in the 
same beneficent purpose.” 

Another remarkable inconsistency in the Appeal is dis- 
eoverable in the fact that the Council included in it a reso- 
lution urging “resistance to all attempts to establish 
diplomatic relations with the See of Rome, or to frame 
any enactment in any part of the Empire in reference to 
Romish demands.” Here we have the manifesto declaring 
in one breath that the Roman Catholic people of Southern 
Ireland ought not only to govern themselves, but to govern 
the Protestants of the North; and in the next, that the 
Roman Church is so hateful, that in the abstract, and 
before we know what its demands may be, we ought to 
determine to frame no enactment in reference to those 
demands. Lord Halifax, in his famous ‘Letter to a 
Dissenter,’ warned those Nonconformists of the time of 
James II. who were inclined to coquet with the Catholic 
party, how dangerous a thing it is to build on a founda- 
tion of paradoxes. The same warning may be applied 
to the Nonconformists of our own day. Subjecting the 
Ulster Protestants to a Priests’ Parliament in Dublin, 
while at the same time maintaining the old Nonconformist 
standpoint in regard to Roman Catholicism, is sure to end 
in absurdities such as that we have just noted. There is 
yet another paradox in the manifesto, or, more correctly 
perhaps, there is the opportunity for another, in what is 
said as to the mora! character of candidates. The Council 
demand “the passing into law of a measure providing 
that any person against whom flagrant immorality has 
been proved in a Court of Law shall be disqualified for a 
definite period, and until satisfactory confession and 
reparation have been made, from holding a seat in the 
House of Commons. And the electors are urged to vote 
for no caudidate in whose moral character they have not 
the fullest confidence.” Yet at this very moment Sir 
Charles Dilke is the accepted candidate of the Liberal 
Party in the Forest of Dean Division, and hundreds of 
Gladstonians are declaring that he is certain not only to 
be elected, but to be received back by his party as one of 
their leaders. If this happens, will the Council, we 
wonder, not only retain the clause in their manifesto, but 
give Sir Charles Dilke their support while he is helping to 
carry a measure that has “reference to Romish demands”? 

The rank and file of the measures for which the Free 
Churchmen are asked to vote for are hack party proposals 
paraded in every candidate’s speech. For example,— 
enlarging the powers of the London County Council, 
giving them the control of the police, Disestablishment, 
“restoration of the people to the land,” the improvement 
of the conditions of labour, Courts of Arbitration for 
strikes, and Local Option. Some of these are excellent 
proposals, we admit, but to recommend them as part of 
the Kingdom of Christ is a little too tall. We have no 
objection to the clergy of the Free Churches being strong 
politicians, for we hold that it is the duty of every 
man, lay and clerical, to occupy himself with politics. 
What we do object to is the attempt to represent the 
Newcastle programme as having a semi-divine origin. 
The Nonconformist Council, not unnaturally from their 
pot of view, wish to win as many votes as possible 
for their friends. For doing so, it would be most unfair to 
blame them. It would, however, have been in far better 
taste if they had abstained from the attempt to make the 
matter one of religion. But perhaps it will be urged that 

those who drew up the appeal were perfectly sincere in 
thinking that the matters they deal with are of the utmost 
spiritual as well as of the utmost political importance, and 
that, therefore, they ought to tell the world that they 
concern the Kingdom of Christ. We are quite prepared 
to believe in their sincerity, but that does not provide any 
real defence for the Nonconformist Council. What we 
complain of is their making a special parade of high 





motives, and insinuating that they alone know how to 
combine religion and politics. They make, in fact, 
political capital out of their religious earnestness, and 
this, to say the least of it, has a very hypocritical effect, 
and tends to degrade both religion and politics. We do 
not for a moment wish to declare a separation between 
religion and politics, but we do desire to see both sides 
willing to admit that religious motives may belong to their 
opponents. Without that, we shall end by having the 
odium theologicum used as an instrument in party warfare, 
and the bitterness and evil of the old religious hatreds will 
be introduced into contemporary politics. The Noncon- 
formist Council practically assume that those who do not 
want the taxation of ground values and the rest, are not 
Christians and are not anxious for the triumph of good 
over evil. Surely they have forgotten the parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican. 





THE BELGIAN ELECTIONS. 


OR some years past the course of Belgian politics has 
undergone a conspicuous change. There was a time 
when parties were very equally balanced, and when the 
change of a few votes was enough to turn one Ministry 
out and to put another in. No Government could then 
commit a blunder with impunity. At the next Election 
punishment came quickly and surely, and though only a 
fraction of the electors might have noticed the error, the 
addition even of that fraction to the Opposition ranks was 
enough to turn the scale against Ministers. This state of 
things has wholly disappeared. The balance of parties 
has been destroyed, and the Conservatives, as they call 
themselves—the Clericals, as they are called by their adver- 
saries—have had everything their own way. This has been 
due to two principal causes,—the divisions in the Liberal 
Party, and the doctrinaire policy with which that party was 
associated when in power. Party feuds are specially fierce 
in Belgium, and Liberals and Radicals have enjoyed no 
exception from the universal rule. The followers of M. 
Frére-Orban and M. Janson have hated each other quite 
as vehemently as they have hated the commonenemy. Con- 
sequently, the return of a Conservative has again and again 
been due to the impossibility of finding any candidate 
upon whom the two sections of the Opposition could 
agree. A great deal of the unpopularity which the 
Liberals have brought upon themselves can be traced to 
their educational legislation. Regardless of the con- 
tentment of rural Belgium with a system which placed a 
Catholic school in every Catholic commune, the Liberals 
insisted that every commune should convert its school into 
a purely secular institution. The law was passed, and 
obeyed. But the Catholics found the means for a great 
and united effort, and all over the Catholic provinces there 
might soon be seen, side by side in every village, an empty 
Communal school and acrowded Voluntary school. Catholics 
were fined for their determination to give their children a 
religious education, by being made to support two schools 
where ore would have been enough. When the Liberals 
reaped their reward in a long exile from office, the law dis- 
appeared; but the recollection of it has helped to keep 
them in opposition for far more than the average period. 
These are the permanent elements in a Belgian election, 
but on this occasion they have been complicated by the 
proposed revision of the Constitution. The Belgian 
franchise is a very limited one. It rests partly on 
payment of rates, and partly on education; but in 
neither way have any large number of electors been 
added to the roll. Belgium stands alone in Europe as 
regards the relation which the full citizens bear to the 
whole population. Naturally this has given a great 
stimulus to the agitation in favour of universal suffrage. 
It is useless in these days to expect a people of which only 
a small percentage possess the franchise, to rest content 
with their position. They may care little for a vote when 
they get it, but they will not sit down patiently so long as it 
is denied them. Where there has been a gradual reduction 
of the franchise, the agitation in favour of universal suffrage 
has from time to time been reduced by the withdrawal of 
its most active element for the time being. As one class after 
another has come to care for the possession of a vote, it 
has got its wish. But in Belgium no such process has 
been at work. A successful resistance has been offered 


to any and every extension of the suffrage, and, as a con- 
sequence of this, the excluded classes have been driven to 





make common cause with one another, and to take as their 
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common demand, that which will unite the greatest number 
in support of it. In this way it has come to pass that no 
party ventures any longer to stand by the Constitution as 
itis. It is true that this negative conclusion—that the 
maintenance of the status quo is impossible—is their only 
basis of agreement. But even this has been enough to 
earry the vote for Revision through both Houses of the late 
Legislature, and to bring about the election of what is 
virtually a Constituent Assembly. 

The two most important features of the proposed Revi- 
sion are the reduction of the franchise and the substitution 
of the Referendum for the Royal veto. But the elections 
ef Tuesday seem to have had very little reference to either. 
The dividing-line between the two parties was drawn 
exactly as before, the Catholics being all on one side, and 
the Liberals all on the other. In this respect Bel- 
gium is a servile imitator of France, without having a 
shadow of the excuse which the French Liberals have until 
now been able to urge in their own behalf. In Belgium 
there has been no quarrel about dynasties or institutions ; 
Catholics and Liberals have alike accepted the Constitu- 
tion, and are alike loyal to the Sovereign. Indeed, save 
for the religious question, there would not, until the rise 
of the new Labour Party, have been anything to keep 
them apart. But this has amply fulfilled its purpose in 
the past, and its efficacy seems in no way exhausted. The 
contest of Tuesday is not described as a battle between the 
advocates and the opponents of universal suffrage or the 
Referendum, but as a battle between Catholics and Liberals. 
Before the Election, the Chamber of Deputies consisted of 
ninety-four Catholics and forty-four Liberals; the Senate, 
of fifty Catholics and nineteen Liberals. Owing mainly to 
the healing of the Liberal schism in Brussels, the new 
Chamber is expected to consist of eighty-eight Catholics 
and sixty-four Liberals; and the new Senate, of forty-six 
Catholics and thirty Liberals. This, however, is a Liberal 
estimate; and according to a Catholic estimate, ninety- 
two Catholics have already been returned to the Chamber, 
and forty-four to the Senate, while eleven elections—three for 
the Senate and eight for the Chamber of Deputies—remain 
to be decided. But however the figures are ultimately 
adjusted, two facts come out clearly,—that the Catholics 
remain by far the stronger party, and that they will be 
decidedly less strong in the next Parliament than in the last. 

This result does not give us much information on the 
prospects of Revision. On this question the dividing-line 
does not coincide with the line which separates Catholics 
from Liberals. There are Catholics who strongly advocate 
universal suffrage; there are Liberals who are very much 
afraid of it. The Extremes on each side are distinctly in 
favour of it; the more moderate on each side wish to 
surround it with safeguards which, in the eyes of its 
friends, would deprive it of a great part of its value. 
The truth is, that both extremes hope to gain by its adop- 
tion. Both, it may safely be said, are guiltless of any 
wish to make the Legislature more exactly representative 
of the nation. They are only anxious to see it more exactly 
representative of their own party. The Liberals who 
demand universal suffrage have in view the enfranchise- 
ment of a large number of town artisans. The Conserva- 
tives who demand universal suffrage have in view the 
enfranchisement of a large number of peasants. The 
Government stand between the two extremes. They 
are willing to go pretty near universal suffrage, but 
they would like to stop a little short of it. So would 
the followers of M. Frire-Orban, though they might not 
stop at quite the same point. But the two Centres have 
not allied themselves against the two Extremes; on the 
contrary, extreme and moderate Catholics have voted for 
the same candidates, and extreme and moderate Liberals 
have done the same thing. As regards the Referendum, it is 
equally difficult to draw any inference from the elections. It 
is greatly desired by the King, and professedly, at all events, 
desired by the Ministers, who are in constant communica- 
tion with the King. But outside the Cabinet and its imme- 
diate supporters, parties are greatly at issue about it. The 
outcome of what has happened seems to be that the new 
Parliament will approach the revision of the Constitution 
with a tolerably free hand, and that some important 
changes in the distribution of parties may take place in 
the course of the debates. This is neither a profound nor 
an original reflection, but we greatly doubt whether as yet 
it is in the power of any observer to furnish one more to the 
purpose ; and in Belgium there is always one unknown 
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quantity, the personal influence of the King, whose abdica 
tion might threaten the independence of the State. ; 





UGANDA. 


HE British East Africa Company have resolved, Lord 
Salisbury says, to retire from Ugand ' 
Af y8, ganda, and ha 
despatched orders to Captain Lugard to quit the coun 
and retreat to some point just between the coast and Lake 
Victoria. That is a most disastrous decision, taken at y 
most unfortunate moment. The Kingdom of Uganda jg 
by far the best of the bits of Africa assigned to us under 
the Convention of Berlin, and Captain Lugard has a 
length succeeded in organising a furce which would very 
speedily bring it under direct British control. Inform. 
tion is still most imperfect and fragmentary, but jt 
appears to be nearly certain, from the intelligence receiyeg 
in the Foreign Office, that he has enlisted 1,000 of the 
Nubians formerly in the Egyptian service in the Equatorial 
Provinces, that with them he has suppressed the ciyj] 
war raging between the Catholic and Protestant Negroes 
—during which he incidentally protected the Catholic 
missionaries who had suffered so much in the collision 
between the two parties—and that he had hopes of 
bringing Mwanga to terms, and thus re-establishing 
an efficient general authority. It is while this work js 
just on the eve of completion that the Company retires, 
doubtless because it cannot see its way to any immediate 
dividend, and is not disposed to expend more capital 
merely in the general interest of civilisation. It gives up 
all efforts to reduce Uganda to order, practically betrays 
the Egyptian troops to the Negro King Mwanga, and 
abandons all Protestant Negroes, not only to their Catholic 
rivals, but to the vengeance of a barbarian who looks upon 
them all, possibly not without justice, as mere rebels. For. 
tunately, Lord Sulisbury takes a different view of his re. 
sponsibilities and those of the country he desires to 
represent. In a singularly temperate and well-weighed 
speech, delivered in the House of Lords on Monday, 
he stated that, while he could not believe the accusa. 
tions against Captain Lugard, whose reports he had 
read for years, he intended to make the fullest in- 
quiry into the complaints of the Catholic missionaries, 
with whose misfortunes he deeply sympathised, and that 
if any of their charges were proved, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would hold the wrong-doers to strict account. That 
is the only proper tone to assume under such circum- 
stances, while the a priori evidence is all on the Catholic 
side, and contrasts directly with Mr. Lowther’s, who 
seemed not only to doubt the facts, but British re- 
sponsibility. Lord Salisbury further disclaimed all 
intention of abandoning Uganda, saying that it would 
be easy to hold it if only the railway were made to 
the Lake, and that a proposal to make it would be sub- 
mitted to the next Parliament. In other words, we 
presume and trust the Crown will dispense with the in- 
tervention of the British East Africa Company, which has 
clearly neither the nerve nor the resources sufficient to 
carry out the task assigned to it, and will govern Uganda 
as a dependency in its own way, and through officers 
directly reponsible to itself. 

We shall hail this decision, if we have correctly inter- 
preted it, for more reasons than one. We hate to see 
Englishmen turn back from beneficial work merely because 
it is a little more difficult than was expected, and we hate 
still more to see the British Government assume dominion 
over great fractions of the earth without accepting the full 
responsibility of the work of governing them. It is quite 
time that a strong word was spoken by the philanthropic 
Societies upon this subject. The British Government, or 
any white Government of similar intentions and power, 
may have—we think has—the right to invade African 
States, to upset their native dynasties, and to place their 
people under a rule they did not ask for; but it can have 
it only under certain conditions. The difference between 
the European and the Negro of Lake Victoria is so great 
and so permanent, the Negro having failed to advance 1 
thousands of years, that it is fair for the white man to 
regard the black man of that region as a child, and to 
govern him for his own good and that of humanity at 
large. The Negro, if the experiment succeeds, and he 18 
raised even to the level of the Bengalee or the Burmese, 
will be the first to acknowledge that the restraint so placed 
upon him has been the foundation of his advance to a higher 
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oth of security and instruction. But for white men to 
ade Negro States, upset their existing order, and then re- 
peng the profit is insufficient, is nothing better than 
-” ‘ty, an attempt to compel a province, at any cost to 
os, to yield up gold. It is perfectly intolerable 
_— age like this that such things should be permitted, 
ad the British East Africa Company, in sanctioning 
. h a step as the evacuation of Uganda, has shown that 
Hs par not understand the responsibilities of government. 
It ought, sooner than shirk its work in that style, to have 
resigned its charter. We took Uganda under the Berlin 
Convention, and unless we surrender it to either Ger- 
many or France, we are bound to keep on governing 
it to the best of our ability. We do not see why 
we should wait for the railway, which may take years. 
We can get weapons and officers to Lake Victoria 
without that, or how did Captains Lugard and Williams 
et there, and what weapons are they fighting with ?— 
and we ought to do it, and so terminate the anarchy 
for which we ourselves are mainly responsible. Mwanga’s 
vovernment was probably infamous, but it must have been 
better than the anarchy which must ensue if, after de- 
stroying his authority, we scuttle out of his State 
upon the excuse that there is no revenue there suffi- 
cient for expenses. There is no revenue anywhere in 
any country until there is decent government; and 
there can be no decent government in tropical Africa 
without some preliminary expenditure both of treasure 
and life. Lord Salisbury promises fairly enough that 
Uganda shall be retained, and we can see no reason 
whatever, except the incompetence of the British East 
Africa Company, why it should not also be administered. 
In the five years the railway will take, the Catholics and 
Protestants may have killed each other out, or have both 
been reduced to slavery by the Mabommedans who very 
nearly conquered them before, and who will delight in the 
opportunity of securing at cne blow a crop of converts and 
a crop of slaves for sale. 


level b 


THE UNIONIST POLICY IN NAVAL MATTERS. 


HE vote for the Navy was last week passed almost 
without discussion, and without any effort on the 
part of the Government to take credit for a naval policy 
which has brought the maritime defences of the Empire 
toa point which they have never yet reached since the 
creation of our steam navy. No estimate of that policy 
could be adequate which did not clearly distinguish 
between the criticism appropriate to the ordinary care and 
maintenance of the Fleet, with which most Administrations 
are content, and the wider appreciation demanded for a 
statemanlike scheme of maritime expansion which has 
added to the naval defences of the Empire, not a new fleet, 
but a new Navy,—an addition so rapid and so well-timed 
as to assert for this country a naval predominance which 
might have been reckoned a just cause for satisfaction had 
it been the result, not of well-directed energy in peace, but 
of a maritime war. In proof of this, we need only cite the 
effect produced in France, where the avowed aim of naval 
construction is now, not to rival England, but to be 
a match for the Triple Alliance, and leave the British 
Fleet to grow unchallenged. It was perhaps _inevit- 
able, though none the less to be regretted, that this 
sudden and great expansion of our naval force should in 
parts be open to criticism. The demand for high 
speeds and improved machinery was at first a problem 
beyond the powers of the Admiralty engineers ; but all the 
larger vessels built under the Naval Defence Act have, so 
far, realised the speed for which they were designed, and 
the hulls and armaments are, class for class, superior to 
those of any vessels afloat. 

In the absence of any fresh statement by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the new volume of that admirable com- 
pilation, Lord Brassey’s “Naval Annual,” shows how far 
and how closely the pledges made by Lord George Hamil- 
ton to the House of Commons, before submitting the 
Naval Defence Act of 1889, have been kept. The neces- 
sity for a great and permanent increase of our naval 
defences was then fully admitted by both sides of the 
House. But our naval administration by no means enjoyed 
the confidence of either party. The ships of the “ North- 
brook programme,” had been built slowly and waste- 
fully, or had been made the subject of endless alterations, 
aud had finally been kept waiting for months before 


guns were available to arm them; and when at last 
the ships were ready, they were declared obsolete. 
Work in the Government dockyards was dilatory and 
inefficient. Money was wasted on repairing bad ships, and 
good ships were kept rusting on the stocks. During the 
last years of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, naval stores 
of all kinds had been depleted and not replaced, and the 
Navy required almost total rearmament. ‘ Before we ask 
the House for additional money for naval purposes,” said 
Lord George Hamilton, in introducing the Naval Defence 
Act, “we should be able to show that the national ship- 
building yards will be well administered, that the scandal 
of ships waiting for guns will not be repeated, and that 
designs for new ships will be in accordance with the views 
of naval officers and experts.” The promises by which 
the Government then induced the House of Commons to 
pass an Act authorising the construction of seventy new 
ships at an estimated cost of twenty-one and a half 
millions, have been carried out with creditable sincerity. 
Had the vessels been constructed for some private firm in 
the ordinary way of business, the work could hardly have 
been done with greater speed or greater economy. And 
this, we submit, is the right way to administer a 
national property. The sole excess on the estimate 
of ten millions for the thirty-two contract-built ships, 
is a sum of £70,000 for increasing the size of six 
torpedo-gunboats, originally of a type which, as was 
pointed out in the Spectator at the time they were ordered, 
had already failed to give the speed for which they were 
designed. The dockyard-built ships have cost six hundred 
thousand pounds more than the original estimate of eleven 
and a half millions. But in this case, again, the extra 
expenditure has been due, not to delays or mistakes in 
construction, but to additional strength given to the 
machinery. The ships have been built economically ; 
they have also been built fast. The date of completion of the 
new navy of seventy ships, of 316,000 tons displacement, 
carrying 540 heavy guns, was fixed for April, 1894. Asa 
fact, with the possible exception of one ship, the whole of 
these vessels will be afloat by April, 1893; and the basins 
of the dockyards are already crowded with battleships, 
cruisers, and torpedo-gunboats, which are finished to the 
last streak of paint, fully armed, and ready for com- 
mission. The ‘ Royal Sovereign,’ the largest battleship in 
the world, was completed and made her trials in thirty 
months; four others of the same class and calibre 
are already launched and completing for sea. Of the 
seventeen second-class cruisers to be built by contract, 
eleven were handed over by the contractors in the past 
year; four more have since been accepted; and the 
whole number are launched and completing. In all, 
in the past three years, sixty-five vessels of war have been 
launched, not including torpedo-boats. Such rapidity of 
construction has never been approached in Europe, and is 
the despair of the French naval administrators, who have 
just completed the ‘Marceau’ and ‘Hoche,’ which were 
laid down nine years since, and have not yet launched the 
‘Brennus’ and ‘Charles Martel,’ which are of equally 
ancient design. The credit for our success lies, perhaps, 
not so much with the constructors in the dockyards as with 
the ironmasters of the North, in whose works the ships are, 
in fact, constructed piecemeal, with such accuracy and pre- 
cision that the frames and armour-plates drop numbered 
and lettered into their places at once, without the necessity 
for further adjustment. In the United States alone, where 
last year the total output of iron exceeded that in England, 
has this rapidity of naval construction been approached 
during the year,—a fact which those who doubt the possi- 
bility of the sudden construction of a modern fleet by any 
great manufacturing nation would do well to bear in mind. 
The material result of this well-directed activity will be 
best seen by a comparison of our position in 1892 with 
that in 1886,—at the beginning and at the end of 
Lord Salisbury’s Administration. In 1886 we had 57 
ships of 15 knots speed and upwards, exclusive of torpedo- 
boats, built and building; in 1892 we have 140. In 
1886 we had afloat and in reserve, 499 heavy guns; in 
1892 we have 1,868, and the guns are waiting for the ships 
on the dockyard wharves. In 1886 we had of light quick- 
firing guns 33!—in 1892 we have 1,715. Lastly, the 
number of officers and men on the active list has been 
raised by 13,000, and of the reserve by 5,000. But these 
figures by no means represent the whole gain in naval 


| efficiency of the last six years. Almost every great 
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spending department his been reorganised, and the 
economy from the checks imposed on subordinate officials, 
and the removal of wasteful methods of allotting the 
moneys voted, will be permanent and progressive. When, 
for instance, the whole of the vote fora particular dockyard 
could not be absorbed by the end of a given financial year, 
the surplus unexpended was paid back to the Treasury, 
and not recoverable for naval purposes. In order to 
avoid returning the money, and to secure its expenditure 
for the benefit of the “yard,” the most scandalous extra- 
vagance was often had recourse to, to account for the sum 
which the near approach of the end of the financial year 
did not allow to be usefully spent. Men were employed 
on “overtime” at increased wages, or work was under- 
taken on ships not worth repairing. Now the surplus of 
one year is allowed to stand over for use in the next; the 
sums so saved annually will go to lessen the cost of the 
further increase in numbers of the officers and crews which 
will be necessary to man the new fleet ; and Mr. Forwood 
and the First Lord may justly claim credit for the energy 
and courage with which they have met and conquered 
the vested interests of dockyard extravagance. 


The appointment of Lord George Hamilton’s successor 
should be matter of careful consideration, whatever be the 
result of the pending Election. Should a Unionist 
Government be returned, and Lord George Hamilton’s 
services be required elsewhere, as seems probable, it should 
be remembered that the work of the next few years must 
be directed less to construction than to the development 
and training of the crews which are to man the new Navy. 
Our new naval policy must be a sailor’s policy, concerned 
not so much with the placing of contracts and reorganisa- 
tion of departments, as with the development and training 
of the crews of the new fleet. Why should not Lord 
Charles Beresford, who will shortly complete his turn of 
active service, be appointed the next Unionist First Lord 
of the Admiralty? He is popular, energetic, and an 
excellent seaman; and his assertion of the claims of the 
sailor element on the Board of Admiralty to a joint 
control of its policy with the First Lord, met with the 
unanimous approval of the service, if not of politicians. 








DR. ARNOLD AFTER FIFTY YEARS. 

HE meeting last Monday in the school dining-hall 
adjoining the cloisters of Westminster Abbey to raise 

a monument in the Abbey to Dr. Arnold, fifty years after 
his death, was, as the speakers evidently felt, not so much 
a reminiscence of his life——though it was that too,—as a 
testimony to the astonishing growth of Dr. Arnold’s in- 
fluence since the date of his death. Those who felt most 
keenly what England had lost in losing him, felt still more 
keenly what England had gained by the fall of that seed into 
the ground, and the much fruit that its death had brought 
forth. Yet even that great gain has not been without its 
compensating elements of loss. The impressive, almost majestic 
earnestness which effected a transformation in the whole tone 
of English ideals of character and the whole type of English 
school life, has in some directions, and those the directions 
in which its influence has been most keenly felt, proved to be 
negative as well as positive. The great poet who celebrated 
Dr. Arnold in the noble verses on “ Rugby Chapel,” was not 
only Arnold’s pupil but his son; and yet he represented and dis- 
seminated a religious attitude of mind very different from 
his father’s,—indeed, resembling his father’s only in the some- 
what imperious character of his intellectual make. Again, 
the poet and pupil who was perhaps even more powerfully 
affected by Arnold’s moral genius than his son himself, 
Arthur Hugh Clough, represented and disseminated an atti- 
tude of mind towards the Christian religion very different 
from his master’s. Further, Arnold’s pupil and biographer, 
Arthur Stanley, who, by his “ Life,” laid the foundation of 
Arnold’s vast popularity, did perhaps as much to dissipate con- 
fidence in the historical Christianity which Arnold accepted, 
as he did to create for him an enduring fame. And the novelist 
who now best represents not only the ethos of Arnold’s earnest- 
ness, but the eagerness of his wish to stamp the younger 
generation with that type of character,—we mean, of 
course, his granddaughter, Mrs. Humphry Ward,—is de- 
voting her genius to what Dr. Arnold himself would have 
thought a negative crusade as regards faith and doctrine, 
no less than to a positive crusade as regards life and work. 








i 
If we were asked what the sum total of Arnold’s influen, 
on the world had been, we should reply not only in the lees 
used at the meeting, true and inspiring as that language wag 
but also in a reminder that a good deal of the earnestness ;, 
which he had made his mark most decisively, had resulted in 
stimulating earnestness of what we might fairly calla destruc 
tive kind, a kind that dissipates faith even while it scores Pris 
the lines of ethical zeal. Dr. Arnold himself accepted a 
very different type of faith from that of any of the fon, 
great recipients of his influence whom we have just mop, 
tioned, two of whom are his descendants, and two only hig 
disciples. But itis rather curious that the two who are his 
descendants as well as his disciples, have had a decidedly 
greater influence in breaking down confidence in his historical 
Christianity, than the two who were his disciples only, 
Matthew Arnold’s writings on Christian dogma are decidedly 
more subversive of his father’s Christianity than Clough’s 
more moderate and more dubious criticism. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s onslaught on historical Christianity has been far more 
vehement than Arthur Stanley’s pleas for universal compre. 
hension. It looks as if Dr. Arnold’s intensity of moral purpose 
contained implicit germs of a solvent for the Christian creeg 
which he himself firmly held, no less than a commanding 
ethical impulse to share with others whatever the believer could 
believe, as well as the disbelief in whatever he was compelled 
to reject. Matthew Arnold certainly thought so. For though 
in “ Rugby Chapel ” he delineated only the great moral force 
of his father’s courage and compassion, in the exquisite stanzas 
“From the Grande Chartreuse” he certainly includes him 
as one of the teachers who had saved him from the Catholic 
reaction in which many of his contemporaries had been 
involved, and plunged him into doubt :— 
“ For rigorous teachers seized my youth, 
And purged its faith and trimmed its fire, 
Showed me the high white star of Truth, 
There bade me gaze, and there aspire. 
F’en now their whispers pierce the gloom, 
What dost thou in this living tomb ? 
Forgive me, masters of the mind, 
At whose behest I long ago 
So wuch unlearnt, so much resigned— 
I come not here to be your foe, 
I seek these anchorites not in ruth, 
To curse and to deny your truth. 


Not as their friend or child I speak ! 

But as, on some far Northern strand, 
Thinking of his own Gods, a Greek 

In pity and mournful awe might stand 
Before some fallen Runic stone— 
For both were faiths, and both are gone. 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 
With nowhere yet to rest my head 
Like these, on earth I wait forlorn. 
Their faith, my tears the world deride— 
I come to shed them at their side.” 
And now Dr. Arnold’s granddaughter, too, has just told us with 
that impressive earnestness which dignifies the vagueness of 
her aspirations, how necessary she thinks it that children 
should be taught to regard the belief of the early Church in 
Christ’s resurrection as a mere subjective measure of the love 
his disciples bore to him, and has acquainted us how well she 
can even imagine, though she does not teach, a Christianity 
“without the hope of God.” No doubt she can imagine 
any number of religious hospices constructed of mere cards 
which will never shelter any one. But is it the severe critic 
of historical evidence who should tell us what she can imagine, 
rather than what she-must believe ? 

What was it ia Dr. Arnold’s “ earnestness ” that seemed to 
have the effect of denuding those whom he most powerfully 
influenced, of so much belief which he himself continued to hold, 
no less than of spurring them on to an enthusiastic career of 
missionary zeal for the rescue of others from the contagion of 
indifference, and of careless, pleasure-loving ease? We suspect 
it was partly his eager historical craving to grope about the 
roots of all great institutions and analyse their origin, but much 
more that moral intolerance of any kind of authority not itself 
sternly and exclusively moral, which showed itself in his 
vehement attacks on the Anglican movement. It seems to us 
that what we may call the Arnold school of religion challenges 
all authority which does not proceed wholly from the con- 
science ; and we venture to say that, great as the sphere of the 
conscience is, it is not competent, unassisted and without the 
help of high intellectual guidance, to lay the foundations of 
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St 
any revelation. The stern “earnestness” of the Arnold 


school is a grand earnestness, but an earnestness almost un- 
accompanied by humility. Even in Dr. Arnold’s own writings, 
inspiring and noble as they are, we feel something of that 
want. It was the want which F. D. Maurice, who shared 
fully the earnestness, without sharing the seductively im- 
perious attitude of mind with which in Arnold it was 
associated, supplied, but which is more or less wanting 
jn all the most characteristic disciples of the Arnold school, 
especially in the great poet, and the powerful novelist 
who told us the story of Robert: Elsmere’s collapse of creed 
and painful efforts at reconstructing faith on the airy basis 
of his own arbitrary selections from the traditions concern- 
ing Christ’s teaching and life. It is surely quite unreasonable 
to take Christ as the very moral type of human nature, and 
then to assume that there was no higher and deeper intellectual 
knowledge of God in the spiritual atmosphere which was 
generated by his presence and teacbing in the world, than is 
consistent with those modern theories which make the most 
theological of all the Gospels, and the most theological 
passages even of the first three Gospels, as well as the whole 
theology of the Epistles, a mere dream-world that has reared 
itself upon no historical basis at all. It will be said, of course, 
and with perfect truth, that this was not Dr. Arnold’s own 
view, though it has been the view of two of the most illustrious 
of his descendants, and of his two most eminent pupils. No 
doubt. And it is more than possible that if Dr. Arnold had 
foreseen this solvent influence of his stern moral teaching, he 
would have recoiled from it, and discerned the deficiencies in 
that tooimperiously ethical spirit which was destined apparently 
to undermine the foundations of the teaching best fitted to 
sustain its eager life. Nevertheless, we do think that “that 
aevere, that earnest air” which characterised Dr. Arnold, and 
which made his attacks on the Anglicans of his day so fierce, 
had in it an implicit tendency to generate this dittatorial 
Liberalism that now appears to be decomposing Christianity, 
while it professes to be shielding and reconstructing it. We 


can never understand that so-called “ Liberal ” disposition to- 


depreciate the whole intellectual environment of Christianity 
amongst those who hold up Christ as the ideal standard of 
human perfection. Surely the moral ideal of the race could 
not have been bound up with so feeble an intellectual insight 
into its own character, prospects, and history. And gladas we 
are to point out that Dr. Arnold himself gave no sanction to 
the paradox which has obtained so much credence amongst 
his school, we cannot help thinking that the imperious 
and scornful intellectual attitude which characterises that 
school, was caught at the feet of the great but rather 
aggressive ecclesiastical Liberal who inspired, and himself 
initiated, the mighty reformation which he has brought 
about in the educational life of this great country. Clough 
used to speak of “the ruinous force of the will” which 
enables men to believe what they want to believe. Dr. 
Arnold probably rather over-stimulated the will of his more 
sensitive disciples, and in the reaction, they lost almost as 
much as they had gained, though for the ordinary pachyder- 
matous British schoolboy Dr. Arnold’s influence was the best 
tonic that could have been applied. But what Dr. Arnold 
failed to teach was intellectual humility. In some of the 
stronger minds which felt his noble and chivalric enthusiasm, 
he inspired too great a trust in their own judgments. That 
is why, as it seems to us, so many of his disciples throw 
off with the greatest equanimity all the accessories, as they 
think them, of our Lord’s teaching, and discover that that 
teaching was sheathed deep in error from the very day of the 
Crucifixion. Revelation, indeed, in the hands of these confident 
persons, needs all sorts of human reflecting and refracting 
and sifting agencies before it can be trusted as divine teaching, 
so that the external institution which Christ left in the world 
is valuable chiefly as testimony to what his teaching was not, 
rather than as to what it was. Could any group who had 
learned a lesson of true humility have transmitted so strange 
alesson as this? Dr. Arnold’s power to reform the whole 


tenor of our school life, was partly due, no doubt, to this | 


grand self-confidence and imperious volition. But we 
doubt whether his intellectual influence over the convictions of 
posterity was at all as invigorating as his moral influence over 
education. He was a great practical reformer, but he was 


too self-confident to give the right key-note to a school of | 


religious thinkers and critics. 


THE COMPARATIVE RANK OF GREAT CITIES. 

HE decree of the Emperor of Austria raising Buda 
Pesth to the rank of a capital, has created in this 
country some surprise, not unmixed with ridicule; but 
the laughter is a little out of place. Municipal pride is clean 
pride, as Charlotte Bronté used to describe the better variety 
of the emotion; and the decree, besides giving the officials of 
the new capital their natural precedence over the officials of 
the other cities of Hungary, registers the equality of Vienna 
and Buda-Pesth within the Hapsburg dominion in a way that 
delights and soothes every born Hungarian. Belfast was 
gratified the other day when its Mayor was made Lord Mayor, 
not because a citizen had received a perfectly useless dignity 
tenable only for one year, but because the rank of the city in 
Ireland had been thereby acknowledged to be equal to that of 
Dublin. Cities have rank like persons, and are at least as 
vain of it; and it is of some interest to note from what cir- 
cumstances that rank is derived. It has not much to Co 
with population or wealth, or present importance of any 
kind, for some of the greatest cities in the world do not 
possess it,—that is, in the general imagination, which, as 
among cities and personages, settles all such questions. No 
North American city, for example, can be said to possess 
rank among cities, though New York is gradually acquiring 
it, and no South American city, unless it be Mexico, which is 
surpassed by many others both in population and wealth, 
owing its position mainly to the romantic circumstances 
which attended its introduction to civilised mankind, 
and to the vague idea of wealth and power which still 
attaches to its name. The word Mexico is, like the word 
Golconda, vaguely suggestive of “potentialities of wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice,’ and therefore it confers 
rank. There is no rank appertaining to Glasgow, whatever 
its citizens may think, though it is one of the greatest 
and most opulent cities of the world; or to Marseilles, or to 
Shanghai, or to Madras, or to Odessa, though their disap- 
pearance from the planet would be far more severely 
felt than that of places which nevertheless, in the feeling 
of mankind, take precedence of them all. The fact that 
a city is a capital also, has little to do with its estimation, 
Washington being classed among non-significant places; 
while the Hague must be reckoned far behind Amster- 
dam; and Florence not rising during its temporary primacy 
to the level either of Venice or Genoa, while it was always 
the superior of Turin, which had so long been a capital, as 
well as of Milan. Madrid, too, though a capital since its 
foundation, hardly belongs to the first rank of cities any 
more than St. Petersburg, in spite, in both instances, of their 
unquestioned official importance. Nor can age among cities 
confer rank, or we must give the pas to Damascus, which has 
lived on with an unbroken record of vitality since authentic 
history began, and was ancient when Rome was founded; or 
to Yeddo, which, as Japanese believe, was ancient to 
hoariness before any European city had begun to arise 
amidst a primeval forest. Municipal aristocracy is settled, 
in fact, when the opinion of the world is the standard, very 
much as personal aristocracy is, on a consideration of various 
elements, among which history—the equivalent among cities 
of birth among individuals; importance—the equivalent of 
possessions ; and beauty—the equivalent of merit—are perhaps 
the first. No one, we suppose, not born in the United States 
or in Lancashire, would question for a moment that the first 
rank among cities, the princedom, as it were, in titular rank, 
belongs of right to Rome, which is not the capital of a State 
undoubtedly of the first rank, and is only approaching the 
population and wealth of a great city. Rome was, however, 
not only for ages the ruling city of the civilised world, but 
throughout its existence never entirely lost its primacy, its 
place, that is to say, as the centre of things, the one point 
on the planet which mankind never forgot, and the 
opinion of which was never without a commanding in- 
fluence. Conquered, despoiled, outraged, almost levelled, 
Rome never lost its caste, not even during the century 
in which it ceased to be the seat of the Papacy; but though 
it has no claim of situation, and little beauty of site, no 
natural commerce, and for centuries no great deposit of 
wealth, it has remained always a city to whose fate no 
man could be indifferent. Jerusalem has a little of the same 
| charm, but it is only a little, its history being almost confined 
| to three incidents, the building of the Temple, the revelation 
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of the Messiah, and the siege; but no one would deny to 
Jerusalem, never a great city, and for ages a dirty village, 
high rank among the cities of the world. An imaginative 
attraction, also, of the kind which stamps rank, belongs to 
Samarcand, once the queen-city of Northern Asia, first from 
the Yellow Sea to the Baltic, though this attraction is felt by 
a much smaller circle than that which feels reverence when- 
ever Jerusalem is mentioned. The human race knows of the 
City of Peace, and only a class knows of the city of Jenghiz Khan 
Next to Rome in titular municipal precedence, men weuld 
place either London or Paris, the verdict of the majority being 
probably for the latter. London, it is true, is far greater, far 
richer, and, as the centre or cynosure of the English-s}.eaking 
nations, exercises a more direct influence over a larger section 
of mankind ; but it is not so perfectly a living entity as Paris 
is. Paris, if we may use a slightly extravagant figure, has 
throughout its history been a person, London a committee of 
persons, and rank attaches itself strongly to individuality. 
Nobody exults in being a Londoner, while all Parisians think 
that outside Paris is an uncivilised desert. Paris, too, has had 
by far the more interesting history, and bas more affected by 
its movements the history of the world, which, though 
greatly affected by London, has felt it rather through its 
influence on England than in any more direct and cognisable 
way. The stream may not hold the water contained in a 
reservoir, or fertilise half such an extent of country; but 
still, it may have a larger place in that imagination 
of men which, among cities as among nations, distributes 
rank. London contains all things, but then all things are lost 
in London, and serve to swell its bulk rather than to increase 
its active vitality. The loss created by the disappearance of 
London would be far greater than the loss caused by the dis- 
appearance of Paris, but the world would miss Paris far more 
keenly, and for a longer time. 


The municipal order of precedence must be, we think, first 
Rome, then Paris, and then London; and we fancy, in spite 
of the degradation to which it has in some ways been reduced, 
Constantinople must count fourth. It is the capital of a semi- 
barbarian Power, but its history is splendid, and the unrivalled 
advantages of its site, both as regards beauty and potential 
power, have fixed on it an attention which neither time nor 
change of circumstance seems ever greatly to diminish. It 
has remained through ages an imperial city, a prize for which 
all the world is willing to contend; while it has this special 
claim to rank, that it affects the imagination of Asia as well 
as of Europe, and though the continents are not equal, the 
older and bigger one must count. To Osmanli and Arab, 
Persian and Indian, Stamboul is still the queen of cities, the one 
where earthly grandeur has been most visibly present for the 
longest period of time; and that impression, true or false, and 
it is true in part, gives to a city supreme rank. Constantine 
made no blunder; and unless a convulsion of Nature should 
widen the Bosphorns, it is difficult to conceive of the circum- 
stances which could make of his city less than one of the four 
or five which the thirtieth or fortieth century will regard as 
entitled to that perpetual attention of thoughtful men which, 
far more than wealth or population, constitutes a city’s claim 
to be considered great. The fifth place is more difficult to 
assign. Berlin would claim it loudly, and, judged by mere 
importance, with much justice; but Berlin is not old, 
it has no far-stretching history, and somehow one thinks 
of it rather as the habitat of a power than a power in 
itself. It is a power, no doubt, influencing every thought 
in Germany by its criticism, and Germany just now 
is first in Europe; but still, Berlin lacks the imaginative 
attraction which is the secret of rank. It has not so much as 
Vienna, which, to those who realise its position as the 
central point of so many nations and languages and civili- 
sations, is indeed a queen-city ; but still, outside the Hapsburg 
dominion, the grandeur of Vienna is but faintly perceptible. 
It is a wonderful place, a meeting-house of East and West, a 
rendezvous of great and widely differing sections of mankind; 
but in all these respects it is rivalled, if not surpassed, by 
Moscow, which, quite as grand in itself, has a far wider sphere 
of influence. From Saghalien to Sweden, Moscow is the 
centre of all things, and would, if she were but more free, and 
more perfectly supplied with railroads, become one of the 
greatest cities recorded since the fall of Rome. The fifth 
place belongs, we conceive, to Moscow, though if we adhered 
rigidly to our thesis, and assigned rank by place in the 





imagination of men, we are not sure that Calcutta might not 

put ina valid claim. That city has a singular hold over both 

Asiatic and European, as the municipal representative of 

Oriental dominion, and its resulting luxury and wealth, 

“You can buy tigers’ teeth in Calcutta,” say the people of 

Bengal; and its prosperity is a wonder to Chinese merchants, ag 

well as to dealers in Arabia, and northwards up to the Hindoo 

Koosh. Calcutta, however, though a mighty place in the 

world’s regard, has drawbacks which militate against its claim 

to municipal rank. It is very young, it is, as compared with 

European capitals, very lifeless except for purposes of trade, 
and it is very deficient in beauty. It is scarcely, indeed, a city 
at all, being rather a commercial camp pitched on a flat plain, 
with semi-circles of brick-tents in front, and an infinite 
medley of brick, adobe, and matting huts behind. It calls 
itself the “City of Palaces,” but there are no buildings in it 
of the slightest merit, or any solidity of structure. The 
“palaces” are thinly built brick villas, interspersed with 
rather more solid warehouses; but with churches, temples, 
and mosques far below the level of those in innumerable cities 
of the great peninsula. Of architecture there is in Cal. 
cutta literally none, and pitched as the city has been upon an 
expanse of drearily flat rice-fields, there is literally nothing 
to see in it, except the mighty river, not half so beautiful as 
it is at Benares, and the quiet, orderly, money-seeking 
crowds which circulate endlessly through its squalid-looking 
bazaars. Calcutta is grand only in the imagination of 
men, and far inferior in reality to Bombay, which has a 
beautiful site, finer buildings, more solid houses, and a 
crowd equally great of more varied men, who look, though 
they are not, higher average specimens of humanity. Moscow,. 
as we have said, must have the fifth place, then Vienna, then 
Bombay, then Berlin, and after that Calcutta, Pekin, and New 
York, which last a century hence, when generations of solid 
prosperity have evolved great buildings, will probably be 
fifth among the cities of the world. It hopes to be first, 
and it may be in wealth and in population; but there is, 
in great things as in small, one impassable limit to human 
energy,—it can never produce the effects of time. New York 
may concentrate in itself the luxury, and even the learning of 
two worlds, but it can never invest itself either with the charm 
or the rank which springs from the history of Rome, or Paris, 
or London, or Constantinople. Nor can it ever possess the 
vivid charm, and therefore the lofty rank, which beauty, 
without the aid of greatness, has conferred upon Edinburgh, 
Naples, Florence, and Stockholm. 





SENDING ROUND THE HAT. 

\UR London police are not infallible, though it may be 
said to their credit that their mistakes are even less 
frequent than the character of their manifold duties would 
justify them in making. They have to protect the public not 
only in cases where the public knows that it is being wronged, 
and calls for protection, but also in those cases where the 
public has to be protected against itself,—against, that is to- 
say, its own weakness and ignorance. It is not allowed by 
the law that any one should importune the public by begging 
for alms, or defraud it by obtaining its money or its charity 
under false pretences. It is therefore the duty of the police 
to see that no one breaks this law, and as those who do break 
it have naturally recourse to many shifts and expedients to 
evade its working, there arise, as naturally, a great number of 
equivocal cases in which tae police are sometimes found at 
fault. The somewhat cynical advice—surtout, point de zile— 
which was given to the young diplomatist, might well be fol- 
lowed by the policeman when he is confronted with such 
a case as that of Mr. William Shoesmith. Now, the 
conduct of Mr. Shoesmith, to the well-ordered mind of 
a policeman, must have been suspicious in the extreme. 
In the first place, he was robed in an academic gown, 
a dress which is not generally worn in Hyde Park 
even at the height of the season; in the second place, he 
mounted a chair, and from that eminence he seemed to defy 
the law, for he commenced his speech with the intimation that 
he would probably be arrested for making it, or rather, for 
sending round the hat afterwards, as he intended to do; and 
lastly, he did make a speech, he did send round his hat, and, 
most suspicious fact of all, some one did put money into it. 
The law, in the shape of the policeman, promptly arrested 
him—for begging. The policeman’s doubts were set at rest; 
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he no longer suspected, he knew his man for a beggar. The 

culiar and suspicious transaction which had taken place 
before his eyes had ended in a tangible result, the receipt of 
money by the chief actor, and upon that result he acted with 
commendable promptitude. | This man, he argued, must be a 
beggar, OF people would not give him money and receive 
nothing in return; as a beggar he has broken the law, and 
the law must be vindicated in his person ; therefore, he must 
away to the police-court. Thus argued the law, as habited 
jn blue uniform; but the law that sits on the bench at 
Marlborough Street Police-Court happily had still its doubts, 
and determined that Mr. Shoesmith should have the benefit 
of them, and of its own more mature consideration. The 
result of that consideration has been that Mr. Shoesmith 
was set at liberty, and will for the future be unmolested while 
he makes speeches and sends round the hat. All things con- 
sidered, we do not see at what other decision the Magistrate 
could have arrived, and we hardly think that he did so very 
much to deserve the grateful benedictions which Mr. Shoe- 
smith lavishly showered upon him when departing. 


Viewed impartially, Mr. Shoesmith’s profession is, after all, 
an intelligible one, and his defence of it cannot well be refuted. 
“J have a talent,” he argues, “for making speeches. My 
speeches are good ; so good that the late Mr. Parnell and other 
eminent persons have congratulated me upon them. I turn 
that talent to account in making my livelihood out of it. I 
make a speech in the hearing of those who frequent Hyde 
Park, and if they are pleased with it, they pay me for their 
pleasure by putting money in the hat which I afterwards 
send round. I do not ask for alms. I give the public 
something, and if the public likes it, the public pays me; if 
the public does not like it, I get nothing. It is a fair transac- 
tion.” From that point of view it is certainly a very fair 
transaction as far as the public is concerned, inasmuch as it 
can withhold its payment should it not be satisfied with the 
article which it has received; whereas Mr. Shoesmith cannot 
demand back the article when the payment is withheld. His 
position is exactly that of the street-artist. The latter has a 
talent for painting pictures; he paints them upon the pave- 
ment for all the world to see; if the passer-by is pleased with 
that upon which he has feasted his eyes, he also drops a penny 
into the hat; if he is not pleased, or if he grudges the 
penny, he passes on. Now, if we recognise the art of the 
gentleman who decorates our pavements with chalk, how can 
we refuse to recognise that of the orator in Hyde Park? It 
was urged against Mr. Shoesmith that he wore an academic 
gown, a garb to which he was not entitled. That is not a 
legal offence. It is not likely that his audience fancied that 
they were listening to the public orator of one of 
the Universities, though it is possible that, in the inno- 
eence of their hearts, they might have thought that 
the dress betokened a University education, and that 
a University education was a guarantee of eloquence. 
Even so the false pretensions which the assumption of that 
robe might prove, are not of a very grave order, nor is Mr. 
Shoesmith a solitary offender. If all the world was stripped 
of its false pretensions, what a woeful disrobing there would 
be! It may be further urged against Mr. Shoesmith that his 
speeches cannot be good. Ne sutor ultra crepidam—or, “ Let 
not a Shoesmith make speeches ”—is a classic and recognised 
‘canon of art. But this Mr. Shoesmith asserts that his speeches 
are very good; and it must always be remembered that he 
was only paid by the result. And finally, it may be said that, 
whatever folly a man may commit in the kindness and com- 
passion of his heart, no sane man would ever take pleasure in 
hearing a speech and paying for it. We are not so sure of 
that. It is a strange world, and unaccountable in its pleasures. 
Privately, we incline to the belief that the argument, 
that Mr. Shoesmith and his friends give a quid pro 
quo, will not bear a very close investigation; but then, 
unfortunately, it is an argument which it is quite im- 
possible to disprove. The German band, the mysterious 
minstrel with a masked face, who is popularly supposed 
to be a tuneful Duke in poor circumstances, the organ- 
grinder, the common street-singer, the artist in coloured 
chalks, the itinerant preacher or reciter, or the itinerant orator, 
like Mr. Shoesmith, are all supposed to give something in re- 

turn for that which they receive from the public, and to be 
something more than beggars. Who can possibly say how 
much they are indebted to the compassion of the public which 


supports them, and how much they fairly earn by the doubtful 
pleasure which they afford? And as long as that-doubt 
exists, we may not call them beggars, whatever our private 
feelings may be towards them. The street-reciter may be 
poison to one man, and good meat and intellectual food to 
another. While we allow the reciter to practise his calling, 
we have no reason to interfere with that of Mr. Shoesmith, 
who has at least two superior claims upon our consideration. 
His speeches are original, while those of the reciter are not. 
The reciter has no visible stock-in-trade; and Mr. Shoesmith 
has an academic gown. 

Let it be admitted that this gentleman and others like him 
are a nuisance, and that Hyde Park would be far better for 
their absence. Let it also be admitted that the Magistrate’s 
decision and the honourable discharge of Mr. Shoesmith may 
have the effect of calling up a number of imitators who will 
seek their livelihood after the same fashion. Indeed, that is 
only too likely to be the case, and we cannot but feel a grim 
satisfaction at the thought of the competition which the 
orator has himself invited, and from which he is likely to be 
the chief sufferer. Still, granting all this, it must also be 
admitted that Mr. Shoesmith might have turned his talents 
to a worse use. Had he been a man of means, or a political 
agitator without means, he might have persuaded some con- 
stituency, by dint of eloquence, to return him to the House 
of Commons as a Member of Parliament, in which case he 
would have obstructed the public business instead of the 
public parks, and, what is worse to contemplate, his speeches 
would have been reported in the daily papers, and we should 
have read them. As it is, nobody reports his speeches, 
and nobody need listen to him who does not wish to 
be instructed as to the errors of the Socialist. For that is 
Mr. Shoesmith’s creed ; he professes himself an Anti-Socialist, 
and seeks to combat the Socialist upon his own playground 
in Hyde Park. To tell the truth, we cannot bring ourselves 
to think the better of him on that account. The chief failing 
that can be alleged against the Socialist is that he is noisy in 
the wrong season and in the wrong place, and in that matter 
the bane is no worse than its antidote. However, Socialists, 
Anti-Socialists, and leaders of peculiar religious bodies have 
arrogated to themselves the right of talking in Hyde Park, 
and as the public has acquiesced in the arrangement, there is 
nothing more to be said. And surely, if that much has been 
conceded to them, we need not stick at the notion of their 
sending round the hat. As a matter of fact, those who are 
most concerned for the peace and quietness of our public 
parks will see in the institution of this practice some hope of 
the waning popularity of the mob-orator. As long as the 
orator works for nothing, loaferdom is delighted to pass an 
idle hour in listening to him; at the first sight of the ex- 
pectant hat and intimation of payment, loaferdom stretches 
its limbs, and slowly but surely melts away. The orator 
might exist without the coppers, but he cannot exist without 
an audience; and when his audience begin to understand that 
coppers are expected, they will be an audience to him no longer. 
When all is said and done, Mr. Shoesmith and his company 
are not nearly so destructive to the public peace as the sturdy 
beggars who howl their dismal ditties outside our houses, and 
we do not quite see why the police should meddle with the 
former rather than the latter. 





“DEATH WEEK” IN RURAL RUSSIA. 
a EATH WEEK,” the “Smartna Nedelya” of the 
Slavonic peoples, marks the end of winter in rural 
Russia. It is kept during the last seven days of March, andisa 
survival pure and simple of early paganism. In the old Slavonic 
mythology, as in the minds of the mass of untaught Russians 
nowadays, the idea of Death and Winter is closely associated ; 
and the ceremonies proper to the “Death Week,” from the 
sacrifice to the “ Vodyanoi,” or Water-Spirit, with which it 
begins, to the driving-out and drowning of Death, with which 
it terminates, are based upon the superstition that was for- 
merly universal in Northern Europe. That writers on Russia 
and the Russians have given no account of the “ Death- 
Week” celebration, is due, no doubt, to the fact that it 
takes place at a time of year when travellers are rarely 
tempted to visit Russia, and is confined to rural districts out 
of the beaten track, which are unlikely to attract foreigners. 
When the ice begins to break on the water, winter is con- 





sidered over in Russia; and the breaking of the ice is due~ 
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the Russian peasants hold—to the “ Vodyanoi,” or Water- 
Spirit, who has his abode in the rivers and streams. He has 
slept over the winter, they say, and awakes hungry and angry, 
with the first rays of the returning sun. He bursts the con- 
gealed covering of the water, sends the ice-floes drifting, 
drives the fish from their haunts, and causes the streams to 
overflow. In the last week of March, therefore, before the 
ice begins to break, the peasants in rural Russia start the 
“Death-Week” celebration by preparing a sacrifice for the 
“ Vodyanoi,” so that he shall not be kept waiting when he 
awakes from his winter sleep. They meet together in the 
village where the celebration is to take place, and subscribe a 
sum of money for the purchase of a young horse. The 
animal must not be a gift, but bought for money; it must 
not be bargained for, and no one person must contribute more 
than another to the amount required. The horse is taken to 
a stable specially reserved for the gift to the “ Vodyanoi,” 
and fed for three days on bread and oil-cake. On the 
fourth day, at midnight, the horse is taken from the 
stall, and conducted to the nearest river or stream, the 
villagers following in a body. The mane is decorated 
with red ribbons, the head smeared with honey, the legs 
are tied together, and a couple of mill-stones secured to 
the neck. Then a hole is made in the ice, and the horse 
thrown into the water, a living sacrifice to the “ Vodyanoi.” 
Fisher-folk in the Archangel district pour a quantity of fat 
into the water instead of throwing in a horse ; and the millers 
of the Ukraine cast the horse’s head into the river, and not 
the living animal. After appeasing the Water-Spirit, the 
House-Spirit, the ‘‘ Domovoi,” calls for a sacrifice. Heawakes 
on the night of March 25th, and will only wait three days for 
his offering. So on returning from the river-side, the villagers 
prepare a suitable gift for him. They take a fat black pig, 
kill it, and cut it into as many pieces as there are residents in 
the place. Each resident receives one piece, which he straight- 
way buries under the doorstep at the entrance to his house. 
In some parts, it is said, the country-folk bury a few eggs 
beneath the threshold of the dwelling to propitiate the 
“ Domovoi.” 


On the following day, the ceremony known as the “ Lyalya” 
takes place. The “Lyalya” is not the Goddess of Spring, 
but a personification of the season. The ceremony of the 
day is known as the “Lyalynik,’ and only young un- 
married girls take part in it. They all meet in a field out- 
side the village, and select one who is to be the “ Lyalya.” 
She is attired in a white robe, with a crown of green stuff on 
her head, and a staff, decorated with green leaves, in her hands. 
Bare-footed the girls then perambulate the village, headed by 
the “ Lyalya,” stopping at certain dwellings settled upon 
beforehand. At the first of the houses where a halt is made, 
a cake prepared over-night is handed to the party. At the 
next, they receive a basket containing as many eggs as there 
are girls in the procession, and one over. At the third house 
they get a measure of mixed grain. Preceded still by the 
“‘Lyalya,” they leave the village, stopping, however, at the 
last house, where an egg is taken from the basketful and 
thrown clear over the roof. The party now make the round 
of the fields belonging to the village, each one dipping her 
hand into the grain-measure, and strewing a few of the seeds 
over the ground. This is supposed to ensure fertility in the 
coming year. When all the fields have been traversed, the 
procession returns to the spot whence a start was made; the 
cake and eggs are divided, and each girl returns to her home. 
The egg and cake must not be eaten, but are preserved as 
charms against all sorts of misfortune. The young women 
who have taken part in the procession can, if they are curious 
that way, ascertain on the night of the “ Lyalya” whether 
they are likely to marry in the course of the next twelve 
months, and if so,in which month. They must procure an 
onion, and take off twelve layers, and put them in a row 
between the piece of the “ Lyalya” cake and the egg. Each 
layer of onion represents a month, and if one of them be 
quite dry by the morning, it is a sign of marriage, and the 
order in which the piece stands shows the month in which the 
marriage will take place. 

All is now ready for the ceremony of driving out Death, 
from which the week derives its designation. Early in the 
morning the residents of the village, men, women, and 
children, meet in the market-place. Some bring packages of 
rags and old clothes, others bundles of straw, long sticks, and 
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cross-pieces. Out of these, three or four expert hands, ag. 
customed to the work, manufacture a dummy figure yp. 
sembling an old woman. The face is painted and made ag 
hideous as possible. This is the figure of Death,—Death, ag, 
cording to Slavonic mythology, being a woman. The dummy 
is perched aloft upon a long pole, which is given to a sturdy 
peasant, who is dressed out in what is left of the rags and tatters 
used in the construction of the figure. The men then arm them. 
selves with whips and whistles, the women and children bring 
pots and pans and iron kettles—any utensils, in fact, they 
can bang upon and make a clatter with—and the procession 
starts, the peasant carrying the image of Death in fron¢, 
Off he starts at a smart run, the villagers after him, cracking 
their whips, blowing their whistles, banging on the pots ang 
pans. On the party go, shouting and hooting, driving Death 
in front, to the nearest river or stream. Here a halt is made, 
a circle is formed by the river-side, and the dummy is thrown 
headlong into the water. The party then return in orderly 
procession, calling out as they march along: “ We have driven 
out Death, and bring in the New Year.” In many parts of 
Russia, the villagers content themselves with giving the figure 
of Death a good ducking, and then throwing it upon the nearegt 
piece of vacant ground. In such cases, too, if the villagers 
happen to have a grievance against any neighbouring hamlet, 
they carry the figure to the boundaries of the latter, and 
leave it upon their neighbours’ land. This is certain to lead 
to a series of free-fights between the two villages. It is an 
insult to throw the figure of Death on other people’s land, 
and is considered to bring misfortune with it besides. The 
dummy is carried back by those who find it within their 
boundaries, while the village folk who left it there gather to 
oppose its return. The fighting in such cases is prolonged, 
and is not unfrequently attended with fatal results. The 
more peaceable villagers are content to leave the dummy in 
the water where it is thrown. 

On returning to the village, sundry additions are made to 
the instruments with which the people are provided. The 
bells are taken from the necks of the cows, as well as the 
horns used for calling cattle together. One or two procure 
drums to beat. Then, men, women, and children begin torun 
round the village as fast as they can, making as much noise 
as possible. The object of this performance is to drive out the 
evil spirits Death is supposed to have left behind. The quicker 
the people go, and the more noise they make, the more 
effectually is the place cleared of the imps supposed to follow 
in the train of Death, and the greater will be the blessings of 
the coming season. The villagers, therefore, rush along pell- 
mell, as for a wager, the men hooting, the women screaming 
at the top of their voices, the children joining in with a piping 
treble, horns blowing, drums beating, and bells ringing, the 
pots and pans making an unearthly clatter. On they go, 
dashing up one street and down another, past pillar and post 
always quicker and quicker, while children stumble and 
elderly people fall into the rear, until, exhausted and out of 
breath, the noisy multitude return to the point whence the 
start was made. 

It is generally evening by the time Death has been 
drowned, and the place cleared of evil spirits. The villagers 
take a rest, and then prepare to camp-out for the night: 
among the Southern Slavs, no one ever dreams of going to 
sleep on the evening of the festival. It is an old Slavonic 
belief that on this night the gates of heaven are opened, and 
if any one asks for a special gift at the actual moment of 
opening, it will certainly be granted. At that particular 
instant, too, all trees are said to bear golden fruits, and who- 
ever is lucky enough to grasp them just then, may retain them 
for his own. The Russian peasant, therefore, stays out in the 
field all night, in order to watch for the opening of the sky. 
That he does not make much of the opportunity, is perhaps 
due to the fact that he often takes advantage of the 
camping-out festivity to get so drunk on vodki, that 
were the heavens really to rain gifts during the night, 
he would be in no condition to profit by the bounty of 
the skies. As soon as the first signs of sunrise are observed 
in the east by the women who keep watch, the villagers are 
roused, and are speedily afoot. In a body they proceed to the 
nearest hill facing east, where the earliest rays of the spring 
sun fall, there to welcome “ Vesna,” the Goddess of returning 
Summer. The two elders of the village take with them a 
clean white cloth and some bread and salt. Arrived at the 
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summit of the hill, the cloth is spread upon the ground, and 
fastened down by pegs to prevent it blowing away. The 
bread and salt are placed upon it, and the men call out loudly : 
“Mother Vesna! see here!” desiring the goddess to accept 
their welcome. And with this invocation the special cere- 
monies of the “ Death Week ” terminate. 

In Western Russia, the “Smartna Nedelya” is not much 
observed. But in the rural districts of Central and Southern 
Russia, the week, with its pagan ceremonies, is celebrated as 
regularly, and with much the same simple belief on the part 
of the country-folk, as among their heathen ancestors on the 
banks of the Ural and the Irtysh. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BENGALEES. 

!To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpPECTATOR.”’! 
Sir,—In commenting on June 4th upon an article of mine in 
the Fortnight/y Review for June, on * The Bengalee in Indian 
Politics,” you have, while generally agreeing with the line I 
have taken, stated that I “too much underrate the value of 
the Bengalee’s power of brain; that if the warrior races ex- 
pelled us and reconquered India, every chief among them 
would appoint Bengalees to the great administrative posts ip 
his service. Even as it is, the Vizier or the Chancellor in 
many a Native State is a Bengalee, indispensable alike to his 
master and his subordinates, though often hated by the people 
around him, who suspect without accurately knowing his 
nationality. He is, after all, to the Sikh what the Greek was 
to the Roman.” 

I would venture to puint out the error of fact which under- 
lies this argument. So far as we can prophesy the future from 
an experience of the past, I would say that, supposing the 
English were expelled from India by the warlike races, no 
chief among them would appoint Bengalees to the great ad- 
ministrative posts in his State. I have been intimately asso- 
ciated with at least a hundred of the rnling Native States of 
North and Central India, and so far as my memory goes, I do 
not know one in which the chief has appointed a Bengualee as 
a Wazir or Chancellor, or has, indeed, conferred upon him any 
post of honour or responsibility. Such an appointment, in 
my experience of India of the Rajahs, is unknown. The Ben- 
galee is looked upon with contempt by all the warlike races, 
and his intellectual supremacy is in no way acknowledged. 
Success in competitive examinations in no way proves intel- 
lectual strength among Orientals. The immature and pre- 
cocious powers of the Bengalee are exhausted at twenty, when 
he becomes 2 very commonplace person indeed. I well 
remember the great missionary, Dr. Duff, taking me over his 
college at Serampur a few months after my first arrival in 
India, and lamenting to me the fact that all his brilliant 
scholars of twelve and fourteen years of age lost their intelli- 
gence and energy within a few years of reaching puberty. 

Nor is the Bengalee to the Sikh, what the Greek was to the 
Roman. That position towards both Sikhs and Rajpoots, 
was, and is, filled by the Brahman, who has been, in Mabom- 
medan and Hindoo times, the ruler of Kings and the director 
of their policy. This question, so far as the Punjab is con- 
cerned, is fully dealt with in my monograph on Maharajah 
Runjeet Singh, the founder of the Lahore Monarchy, which is 
now being published by the University of Oxford. The 
Maratha and Kashmir Brahmans are, with many defects, the 
most splendidly gifted of all the Indian races, and well deserve 
the political supremacy which they have enjoyed through all 
historic times. 

My protest against the Bengalee Baboo being taken seriously, 
is that there is a distinct danger that better qualificd and 
manlier races may, by English help and against the sentiment 
of the people, be put aside in favour of this noisy and shallow 
class, who by importunity receive an attention from English 
politicians which their merits in no manner deserve.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

1 Hobart Place, June 10th. 

[We ought perhaps to have called them “working heads of 
the Treasury,” rather than Viziers. We know, we believe, of 
four such cases, and in two of them the Bengalees professed 
to be Mahbrattas, and earnestly begged the lady who recognised 
them not to revea! their nationality. For the rest, our differ- 
ence with Sir Lepel Griffin is matter of opinion. We can only 





LEPEL GRIFFIN. 


repeat ours, based upon an extensive experience, that the 
Bengalee does not in all cases lose his brains on arriving at 
maturity, and that when he docs not, he is one of the quickest 
witted of mankind. Sir Lepel Griffin can hardly believe that 
the self-made Bengalee millionaires, like the late Aushbotosh 
Dey, for example, are all fools. He is quite right about the 
Brahmins, but there are as many Brahmins in Bengal as else- 
where —Eb. Spectator. | 
THE PLAGUE OF VOLES IN SCOTLAND. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPFCTATOR.”’ | 

Srr,—In Knight’s “ English Encyclopwdia” (art. “ Muridex ”) 
reference is made to an invasion of the Forest of Dean 
in 1814 by field-voles, or short-tuiled field-mice. Traps and 
poisons of many kinds were tried, but the most effectual 
means of destroying them is stated to have been digging holes 
in the earth eighteen inches deep, eighteen by nine inches at 
the surface, and six inches longer and six inches wider at the 
bottom. These holes were placed at intervals of “about 
twenty yards asunder, or about twelve on an acre.” Nearly 
thirty thousand mice were caught in this manner, and it was 
supposed that a far greater number had been taken out of the 
holes, alive or dead, by stoats, weazels, kites, owls, crows, 
magpies, te. It would be interesting to know whether this 
method has been tried in those parts of Scotland that have 
recently suffered so severely from this calamity.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A tel 





A CANINE MEMBER OF THE S.P.C.A. 
{To THE EpiTorR or THE “ Specrator.” | 
Sir,—If you think this little anecdote of canine friendliness 
worthy of the Spectator, will youinsert it for me? Last week 
a sick dog took up its abode in the field bebind our house, and 
after seeing the poor thing lying there for some time, I took 
it food and milk-and-water. The next day it was still there, 
and when I was going out to feed it, I saw that a small pug 
was running about it, so I took a whip out with me to drive 
itaway. The pug planted itself between me and the sick 
dog, and barked at me savagely, but at last I drove it away, 
and again gave food and milk-and-water to my protégé. The 
little pug watched me for a few moments, and as soon as he 
felt quite assured that my intentions towards the sick dog 
were friendly, it ran to me wagging its tail, leapt up to my 
shoulder, and licked my face and hands, nor would it touch 
the water till the invalid had had all it wanted. I suppose 
that it was satisfied that its companion was in good hands, 
for it trotted happily away, and did not appear upon the scene 
again.—I am, Sir, Xce., VrioLet Davis. 
Tagoldesthorpe, Easthcurne, June 15th. 


TABARD STREET FACTORY-WOMEN’'S HOME. 

(To tue Eviror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Sm,—May I again plead the needs of this institution? This 
is now its seventh year of continued existence. It consists 
principally, as many of your readers already know, of a 
club, open every evening from 7 till 10, and on Sundays 
from 3 o'clock. We have also a small kitchen, where 
cheap daily dinners are provided both for the factory-women 
and the sick. In the evening there is needlework, musie, 
singing, and games; and it is at this time that the ladies who 
manage the Home get to know the girls personally, and so 
to help them when in distress. Many of them are never lost 
si¢ht of, as after marriage they often return to the old nest, 
and join the mothers’ meetings. 

This past year bas been a hard one for the factory-women, 
many of whom were out of work for weeks at atime. Not 
long ago a firm of furriers failed, and one of our girls was 
out of work for eleven weeks; she had no sooner found a 
new employer than she caught influenza, and was very ill. 
After she recovered, she returned to work again, and had only 
been back for a week when her finger was caught in one of 
the machines, and terribly cut and torn. She now goes to 
the hospital to have it dressed, and then on to work with one 
hand, at reduced wages. 

I do not mean to say that the population of South London 
consists wholly of dismal cases like this, but I quote one so that 
your readers may realise how useful a Home like ours is, where 
sad cases, when they do occur, can be helped and looked after. 

Subscriptions will be gladly received, both for the Home 


and the holiday fund, by your obedient servant, 





18 Chester Street, S.W. 3ASIL LEVETT. 
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POETRY. 


“IF I WERE FAIR.” 


! Then she looked into her mirror.”} 





Ir I were fair! 

Tf I had little hands, and slender feet; 

If to my cheeks the colour rich and sweet 

Came at a word, and faded at a frown: 

Tf I had clinging curls of burnish’d brown : 

If I had dreamy eyes aglow with smiles, 

And graceful limbs, and pretty girlish wiles :— 

If I were fair, Love would not turn aside; 

Life’s paths, so narrow, would be broad and wide, 
If I were fair! 


If I were fair, 
Perhaps like other maidens I might hold 
A true heart’s store of tried and tested gold. 
Love waits on Beauty, though sweet Love alone, 
It seems to me, for aught might well atone. 
But Beanty’s charm is strong, and Love obeys 
The mystic witchery of her shy ways. 
Tf I were fair, my years would seem so few : 
Life would unfold sweet pictures to my view, 

If I were fair! 


if I were fair, 
Perhaps the baby, with a scream of joy, 
To clasp my neck would throw away its toy, 
And hide its dimples in my shining hair, 
Bewilder’d by the maze of glory there! 
But now :—oh! shadow of a young girl’s face ; 
Uncolonr’d lips that Pain’s cold fingers trace, 
You will not blame the child whose wee hands close, 
Not on the blighted bud, but on the rose 

So rich and fair. 


If I were fair, 
Oh! just a little fair, with some soft touch 
About my face to glorify it much! 
If no one shunn’d my presence, or my kiss, 
My heart would almost break beneath its bliss. 
Tis said, each pilgrim shall attain his goal, 
And perfect light shall flood each blinded soul, 
When day’s flash merges into sunset’s bars, 
And night is here. And then beyond the stars 

T shall be fair! 

EpirH Rutter. 





FROM HEINE. 
THOU art a flower’s image, 
So fair, and pure, and whole ; 
Thy tenderness bebolding, 
Love hallows all my soul. 


It seems as though a blessing 

. Arose and filled my heart, 
A prayer that God, possessing, 
May keep thee as thou art. 





ART. 
Sees 
PAINTING AND IMITATION. 

THERE is a phrase familiar in the language of plumbers’ 
and builders’ bills that occurs to one’s mind when reviewing 
any large collection of modern paintings. The house-decorator 
called on to carry out some alteration, not only does this 
according to estimate, but inakes good up to his patch of new 
work, so that no one may know he has been at work. ¥ He 
does this properly enough, but making good is the very vice of 
painting. It reposes ona wrong idea of the art ; itis addressed 
to those who will never appreciate its motives, to pacify them 
with a sort of consolation-prize; and its effect is to obliterate 
in the work in hand, and gradually to the painter’s sense, what 
it was he went out to see. For the ideal to which he conforms 
in making good is that a picture should attempt illusion, 
should be an indifferent window-pane giving on Nature, equally 
realist from corner to corner. This is why what is called a 
“sketch” is so often the real picture, and the so-called picture 
only the elaborate buriai of the sketch. The sketch was all that 


the painter wanted to take; this was what was told him; and 
a mistaken conscience or a cowardly deference leads him to 
piece it out with the trivial gossip that accompanied it, like 
the confusing murmurs and snatches of conversation that get 
mixed up with the message on a wire. Or the case is worse 
where he has never clearly known what it was attracted him 
in the slice of Nature he sat down before, or in process of hig 
toil forgets. He went out to fish, and comes vaguely home 
with a bucket of water. It is cireumstantial evidence that he 
has been to the river, but also that he had forgotten why he 
went; and he is the stupider who brings back fish and river 
too. For drawing is at bottom, like all the arts, a kind of 
gesture, a method of dancing upon paper. The dance may be 
mimetic; but it is the verve of the performance, not the close- 
ness of the imitation, that impresses, and tame additions of 
truth will encumber and not convince. The dance must 
control the pantomime. Rivers and skies and faces are 
taken up by a painter as illustrations of a mood, and the 
lines of the image he creates are not meant to reproduce the 
thing. but to convey what he felt about the thing.—the saluta- 
tion. the caress, he gave to it. Thus, the unbroken sweep of 
a contour like a bird’s flight, will mean one kind of movement 
of pleasure, the tender approaches of broken lines another, 
and every touch of the emerging likeness will be a com- 
mentary, a confession. He wishes to convince the imagination, 
not to delude the sense; and the sheer beauty of his handling 
will do this more effectually than a lifelike projection or a 
multitude of circumstance. The triumphant, true note of 
a tenor, the thrill in the voice of an actress, will do more 
to build up 2 scene for us on the stage than all the 
resources of Wardour Street and Tottenham Court Road ; 
the imagination will supply stage-carpenters if the sense of 
beanty is struck; but the depositions of the tailor and the 
antiquary to the truth of a misc-en-se’ne will no more convince 
than the asseverations of a man who has forgotten the point 
of a story, but can take his affidavit to all its other particulars. 
They are accessories without the fact. 

That the same opposition holds in painting between 
mechanical realism and expression, is not so immediately 
obvious, because painting seems to proceed entirely by imita- 
tion; but a closer consideration of its procedure reveals how 
much of remoter suggestion it relies upon. In the lines of 
abstract ornament, you will often get a more striking impres- 
sion of conflict or of repose than from the most document- 
supported picture of battle or of sleep; and it is this element, 
the music of space and form, that really plays to the imagina- 
tion behind the images that represent person or thing. A 
division of the paper will do more to enthrone a figure or 
dignify a landscape than the dress of Kings or the presence 
of palaces, and the drift or swing of a composition across the 
canvas be more eloquent of its motive than the particular 
attitudes and occupations of its constituent persons. 

If this is true of form, it is true also of colours. You find 
yourself recognising with zest the life-likeness of a scene, and 
congratulating a painter on the naturalness of his colouring, 
and all the time it is because he has picked out of the actual 
mess a bouquet of reds and blues that pleases you. A glint 
on a copper pan goes well with a streak on a carpet and a 
flush on a face, and you say: ‘ How like « pan, and a carpet, 
anda face!’ It is a rule of the game that they should 
decently act their part as the colours of thiags; but the party 
is a masked ball of conspirators, and the hues that figure, 
whether as heroes or haystacks, are there on business 
of their own. Red pranks it in « maiden’s cheek, blue 
takes on a celestial disguise, and green accepts a humble 
réle in a eushion or a curtain; and all the time, demurely 
serving as they do the realist turn. they are whispering 
behind their dominoes the plot that brought them there. 
Even so in the art of words, it is an alphabetic music in the 
syllables that commends an argument to the ear of the 
logician, and the worshipper finds his heart fortified to sing 
an article of his creed by some note in the bass of its accom- 
paniment. 

An exhibition like that of the New Salon brings out this 
difference of kind among painters with all the greater force 
because of its catholicity. Puvis de Chavannes, Whistler, 
Burne-Jones are names for very different ways of seeing and 
feeling, but they are at one against the common enemy, the 
stupid imitator. There is space for another name or two of 





the painters who illustrate this quality of Art. 
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There are degrees of frankness in the colour-revel, and in 
the work of Helleu at the New Salon, it is more openly pur- 
ed than by most of his neighbours. He has already shown 
pe when line was his language, with what mastery and tact 
hide express himself; in these paintings the forms are but 
the rendezvous where the colour-revellers please to assemble. 
In one, a lady sits in a punt under a white umbrella; it is 
not the pretension of the painter to introduce us to her 
or to her features; she is a plaything for the moment 
of the light. In another, there is a discourse in subtle 
ns between the blossoms of hortensia and a silver tray. 

In two others, the game becomes wilder for its grave setting. 


The place is a cathedral interior, among Gothic columns and | 


Gothic effigies, a place given up so long to the architect 
draughtsman of details and the contributor to Transactions ; 
and itis like the masquerade of All Fools bursting in when 
the colourist appears. Columns and tombs become but the 
reverberators of the deep stains from the painted windows, and 
the air is full of a battledore-and-shuttlecock of purple and 
blood-red and emerald rays. A newer name may be put 
beside Helleu’s,—that of a young English painter, Mr. Conder, 
who has contrived pearly and golden and rosy schemes out of 
a sea-shore and a corn-field and a spring landscape. 

Carrigre’s mood isa very different one. 
ness and evasion. Of colour he will have nothing but the 
nuance, of form only the surmise and mystery. To this end 
the picture is muffled in a smoky air, and you penetrate 
only where he pleases. The story told with this effect of a 
secret is his favourite one of a mother kissing her child; and 
the manner, with all its dangers of stereotype, is better fitted 
to the fact than the more brazen exhibitions of the nursery 
that we know. 

But perhaps the most interesting work in the exhibition 
for the freedom with which the resources of drawing and 
colour are handled, and the expressive skill with which they 
are applied, is that of Raffaclli. He comes to oil-painting 
with the detached mind of the artist who has worked much in 
black-and-white and in pastel. He has no superstition about 
covering the canvas with a homogeneous paste, but strikes a 
middle course between expression by outline and expression 
by patch of colour that is delightful in its variety and reserve. 
When the character of line seemed the most interesting fact, 
he leans on that with the necessary indication of colour; at 
another point, colour takes up the tale. A keen, amused eye 
glances off from points of character in the face, to observe a 
ripple in the trousers where the man’s knees cross, or a note 
of colour in his shabby slippers (this, be it observed, is not to 
generalise, but to particularise with taste). The selection is 
as little slavish as that of a writer, once the facts essential to a 
graphic medium have been given. 

Those are a few instances of painters who use paint to 
artistic purpose. Others might be given of men who use it 
with the same certainty of intention and emphasis in effect, 
but in whom a strain of vulgarity makes the work from 
beginning to end repellent. Carolus Duran is one of them. 
He has unusual powers of vision, and a technique that probably 
expresses his vision completely; but there is something 
plushy in his mind, as well as in his backgrounds, that infects 
the whole texture of his work. He paints like a magnificent 
upholsterer. Bonnat, in the Old Salon, paints like a detective. 
His portrait of Renan is like a statement of incriminating 
evidence. ‘The accused,’ he seems to say, ‘ may be identified 
by various traits that I shall describe, and for one by the 
state of his nails.” It is history of a kind; itis painting that 
is neither slavish nor stupid in character, but brutal. 

D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


a 
A COUNTRY MUSE.* 
HERE is another minor poet whose music is as true and 
delicate as the sound which proceeds from the convolutions 
of the shell when pressed against the ear, and whose sense of 
colour is as pure as the soft tints of the same shell as it 
shades away from the pink of a fair sunset to the faintest 
flush in which the last trace of the sun can be discerned. 
We have no notion who Mr. Norman Gale may be, but we are 
sure of this, that several of the poetical reputations of the 


* A Country Muse. By Norman R. Gale. Lonton: David Nutt. 1892. 


He is all tender- | 





earliest part of this century,—Henry Kirke White’s, for 
example,—were founded upon work none of which could com- 
pare in exquisiteness of conception and execution to the poem 
addressed “To a Nest of Young Thrushes,” which stands 
second amongst the poems of this minute volume. Lest our 
readers should think that we are the subject of a fond 
illusion, we will quote at once the first stanzas of this 
beautiful little poem, and ask them if it would be possible to 
open a poet’s conversation with a nest of just-fledged birds 
with a tenderer and truer playfulness, or a sweeter music, than 
the following lines embody :— 
“‘ Dear little birds, you’re ready now to fly, 

But just a word before you say ‘ Good-bye,’ 

And flash across the stately fields of rye 

To flit afar ! 

Sit in a line upon that wild-rose spray, 

And pay attention to the things I say, 

Which will not last until the dying day 

And evening star. 

You yonder, by that augry-looking thorn, 

Clean wings and breast to-morrow, neither scorn 

The sage advice of very long years born 

And thin grey hairs! 

And you that perch the nearest to n.y face 

Please have the modesty and courtly grace 

To check that coming song—’tis not the place 

For evening prayers. 

Now, little thrushes, shall we not begin 

Before the stonechat’s clink so crisp and thin 

Ere larks hang o’er us with that lovely din 

We heard last night ? 

Sit still, my pretty ones, for now’s the time 

To sip of wisdom ere the winter rime 

Freeze summer hearts and hush the laughing chime 

Once loud and bright.” 


There is hardly a verse in the whole, which extends to 
eighteen of these stanzas, which is not quite as good as the 
three we have quoted. There is the same fine, true touch like 
the touch of the artist who carves a perfect cameo, in all of 
them, and the same spritely and gentle laughter, as of a 
happy heart, breathing through all, We found many other 
beautiful things in the little book, but hardly any quite so 


beautiful as the lines to the nest of young thrushes. But Mr. 
Gale’s heart seems always to be with the birds. There is only 


about seventy times as much verse in the whole volume as the 
three stanzas we have already quoted; but of that, quite the 
best part, and indeed, we think, also the most part, concerns 
the birds. Of course there is a good deal of love-poetry of 
the ordinary kind, some of it very beautiful, but none of it, 
we think, quite so delicately lovely as the love-poetry addressed 
to birds. 
“Ah! let me live among the birds and bloom 
Of hazel copses and enchanted woods, 
Till death shall toll me to the common tomb,” 


says Mr. Gale; and so far as this little volume affords any 
evidence, that is precisely where he does live. And apparently 
he would not only live but die in the same fair region of 
artless song and innocent rapture, for here is his picture, 
not only of the life but death of Nature’s “ priest :”"— 


“ Nature and he went ever hand in hand 
Across the hills and down the lonely lane ; 
They captured starry shells upon the strand 
And lay enchanted by the musing main. 

So She, who loved him for his love of her, 
Made him the heir to traceries and signs 

On tiny children nigh too small to stir 

In great green plains of hazel leaf or vines. 
She taught the trouble of the nightingale ; 
Revealed the velvet secret of the rose ; 

She breathed divinity into his heart, 

That rare divinity of watching those 

Slow growths that make a nettle learn to dart 
The puny poison of its little throes. 


Her miracles of motion, butterflies, 

Rubies and sapphires skimming lily-crests, 
Carved on a yellow petal with their eyes 
Traneed by the beauty of their powdered breasts, 
Seen in the mirror of a drop of dew 

He loved as friends snd as a friend he knew. 
The dust of gold and scarlet underwings 
More precious was to him than nuggets tern 
From all invaded treasure-crypts of Time, 
And ev'ry floating, painted, silver beam 
Drew him to roses where it stayed to dream, 
Or down sweet avenues of scented lime. 

And Nature trained him tenderly to know 
The rain of melodies in coverts heard. 

Let him hut catch the cadences that flow 
From hollybush «r lilac, elm or sloe, 

And he would mete the music with the bird. 
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The faintest song a redstart ever song 
Was redstart’s piping, and the whitethroat knew 
No cunning trill, no mazy shake that rang 
Doubtful on ears unaided by the view. 

But in his glory, as a young pure priest 

In that great temple, only rvofed by stars, 

An angel hastened from the sacred East 

To reap the wisest and to leave the least. 

And as he moaned upon the couch of death, 
Breathing away his little share of breath, 

All suddenly he sprang upright in hed! 

Life, like a ray, poured fresh into his face, 
Flooding the hollow cheeks with passing grace. 
He listened long, then pointed up above ; 
Laughed a low laugh of boundless joy and love— 
That was a plover called, he softly said, 
And on his wife’s breast fell, serenely dead 


1? 


Carlyle, who, great genius as he was, was a very poor critic, 
—witness his extraordinarily arrogant and false criticism on 
both Sir Walter Scott and Charles Lamb,—never said a more 
utterly mistaken thing than that the day of verse was over, 
and that nothing which was good in verse, could not be 
expressed equally well in prose. There was a good deal, 
and a good deal that was imaginative, and now and then 
even poetical, in its essence, which he himself could say better 
in prose than he could ever have said it in verse; but then, 
that was on account of the natural wilfulness and rugged- 
ness of his own nature. There is a kind both of pride 
and of humility which can never utter itself adequately 
except under the laws of rhythm; and the truer the humility, 
the more certain it will be that it will delight not only 
in rhythm but in rhyme. Milton’s grand organ-tones 
rolled out most proudly rather in rhythm than in rhyme. 
Of his finest poetry, only perhaps the “Il Penseroso,” 
“L’Allegro,” “ Lycidas,” and the “Ode to the Nativity” 
are rhymed; but without rhythm he could never have 
expressed that feeling for grandeur of purpose, that 
sense of time and tide and a mighty harmony in the 
universe, which gives its majesty to his verse. Directly 
he began to write in prose, bis grandeur descended into 
pompousness, his magnificence became elaborately sensuous 
and rhetorical, and his violence betrayed itself in stilted in- 
vective. But the poets in whom humility is as deep as their 
sense of beauty,—in whom, indeed, humility is part and parcel 
of their sense of beauty,—are always at their best in rhymed 
verse, and often in rhymed verse of a very delicate texture. 
Sometimes, indeed, the prouder poets love, like Byron, a 
rather complex form of verse; but then the complexity is 
apt to have a certuin artificial ring about it, and one 
sees the ostentation with which the master of language 
usos, and displays his command over, an elaborately difficult 
medium. But, for the most part, the poets who show a rare 
felicity in the subtleties of rhyme, are poets to whom a humble 
delight in tracing ont and following closely the more delicate 
harmonies of the universe, is natural. Take Wordsworth, 
who, well as he knew the secret of fine blank verse, was seldom 
at his very highest except in rhyme, in poems like the great 
“Ode on Intimations of Immortality,” or the “Song at the 
Feast of Brougham Castle,” or the lines “ Toa Solitary Reaper,” 
or those “To a Cuckoo.” The same may be said of Cole- 
ridge and of his son Hartley, and of Keats and Shelley, 
and Matthew Arnold and Tennyson. There is strength for 
the poet in the very humility of the attempt to find out some- 
thing of the finer refrains in Nature, and to reflect them in his 
verse. We have been reminde] of this by Mr. Gale’s delicate 
little poems. The verse has a simplicity which is yet full of 
subtlety, and a subtlety which is full of simplicity. What can 
be happier, for instance, than this graceful and gracious little 
song on the three stages of life P— 

“ First the fine, faint, dreamy motion 
Of the tender blood 
Circling in the veins of children— 
This is Life, the bud. 
Next the fresh, advancing beauty 
Growing from the gloom, 
Waking eyes and fuller bosom — 
This is Life, the bloom. 
Then the pain that follows after, 
Grievous to be borne, 
Pricking, steeped in subtle poison— 
This is Love, the thorn.” 
And what can be fuller of true gaiety than the poem called 
“A Country Dance.” Or take as an example, the beautiful 
little poem on “ A Thrush in Seven Dials,” where, we venture 





a 
to say, the happy mixture of sunshine and sadness could not 
have been expressed at all without both rhythm and rhyme, 
We take as specimen only a couple of verses :-— ; 


«T'was when these urchins flocked around 
That most forgetful of her cage 
Her wildwood carrollings she found 
Warm in her heart, untouched by age; 
So, sitting on her perch she sang 
Marsh-marigolds and river-sand 
Till all the grimy district rang 
With tales of moss and meadowland. 


And then for days she would not shake 
A single utterance from her store 
Despite the outcast imps who spake 
Like Oliver and asked for more! 

In fluffy listlessness she sat 

And dreamed of all the grassy west— 
How she had feared the parson’s cat, 
And how she built her earliest nest!” 

Mr. Norman Gale may not prove, probably will not prove, a 
great poet; but we suspect that he will stand by the side of 
Buchanan’s friend, David Gray, as one of the many poets of 
the nineteenth century who have found in poetry the true 
expression of a deep and humble love of natural beauty. 


REPORT ON COLOUR-VISION. * 

Tur Committee on Colour-Vision appointed by the Royal 
Society has, after two years’ work, produced an interesting 
and instructive Report. This Report has been presented to 
the Board of Trade, and laid upon the table in both Houses 
of Parliament. Before discussing its contents, a few words 
explanatory of the singular subject to which it relates may be 
usefully introduced. 

About ninety-six out of every hundred men see coloured 
objects and coloured lights in what is virtually the same way; 
in the case of women, the per-centage of those who possess 
normal colour-vision is very much greater. The defect of the 
minority is commonly called colowr-blind1ess,—it may be better 
described as imperfect colowr-vision. One of the ways of 
studying this peculiarity consists in confronting the in- 
dividuals to be tested with a spectrum, the sheaf or band of 
coloured rays obtained by decomposing white light by means 
of a prism. These rays succeed one another in ordered 
sequence, beginning with red, and passing through orange, 
yellow, yellow-green, green, green-blue, and blue, to violet. In 
some cases of imperfect colour-vision, the spectrum appears 
shortened at one end or the other, more commonly the red end 
being affected. But in the majority of cases, the perception of 
a great part either of the red region or of the green region is 
very imperfect, so that near the middle of the spectrum a grey 
or white band takes the place of the green or greenish-blue there 
visible to the normal eye. The position of this neutral band, and 
the degree of shortening of the spectrum. may be exactly 
measured by means of the fixed black lines in the solar 
spectrum. The spectrum of an electric are-light may be 
advantageously used in testing colour-vision in another way. 
Patches of coloured light from definite parts of such a 
spectrum may be thrown singly or together on a screen, and 
the examinee may be asked to make matches with them. 
Thus, for example, it is found that, even with normal-sizhted 
persons, the quantities of red and green light which must be 
combined to make a yellow corresponding to a standard 
yellow, are not absolutely the same in all cases. But when 
colour-vision is decidedly imperfect, these differences are 
much greater; while mistakes in matching the coloured lights 
are of a different order, some individuals regarding a 
particular green light as identical with white, and other 
individuals not perceiving the red constituent in a mixture 
of red and white light. There are, then, degrees in the extent, 
and differences in the kind, of colour-blindness in those who 
suffer from this singular affection. Colour-blindness may 
also arise from several causes. Usually it is congenital, and 
cannot be cured; sometimes it is induced by excessive 
smoking of strong tobacco, or by disease or injury, and 
may then prove to be temporary. 

As persons suffering from defective colour-vision of pro- 
nounced character cannot distinguish between the red and 
green parts of the bright spectrum of the electric light, it is 
obvious that they will likewise confound the red and green, 
and even the white, signals used on railways and at sea; in 
hazy and foggy weather, such confusion will occur also in the 
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case of persons whose colour-vision is but slightly defective. 
Such individuals lose the power of discriminating between 
colours in an obscuring atmosphere long before the normal- 
sighted are affected. 

After these prefutory remarks, we may enter upon the dis- 
cussion of the Report before us. That part of this document 
which contains the chief outcome of the inquiry, is wisely put 
in the forefront, and occupies only two pages. It describes 
the appointment and constitution of the Committee; gives 
the names of the methods and apparatus for detecting colour- 
blindness which it has examined; mentions the officials and 
experts whose evidence it has taken; and thanks its Secre- 
tary, Captain Abney, for his determinations of colour- 
constants, his registrations of colours, and his examinations, 
by spectral methods, of particular cases of defective colour- 
vision. It concludes with twelve recommendations of an 
entirely practical character. The Committee recommends 
the compulsory testing for colour-and-form vision, and for 
the names of colours, of all candidates for certain employments 
to be subsequently scheduled by the Board of Trade. It advises 
the use of Holmgren’s wool-test, supplemented when needful 
by other methods. Other recommendations relate to certificates, 
to examiners, and to periodical inspections and reports. The 
eleventh recommendiation relates to the general adoption for 
railway and ship lights of the pattern green and red glasses of 
the Royal Navy. The last recommendation stands thus :— 
“That in judicial inquiries as to collisions or accidents, wit- 
nesses giving evidence as to the nature or position of coloured 
signals or lights should be themselves tested for colour and 
form vision.” We feel sure that if this testing had not been 
ignored, the cause of many accidents at sea or on the rail 
would have been revealed. For it is remarkable how few 
collisions or disasters have been traced to colour-blindness. 
Two or three are mentioned in the Report before us: several 
others are described in Dr. Edridge Green’s book on Colour- 
Blindness (pp. 224-232). But the paucity of material of this 
kind mainly arises from the omission to test witnesses for 
their appreciation of colour. It is to be hoped that Judges 
and counsel will not in future ignore this extremely important 
point. 

Two omissions from the Committee’s recommendations may 
be noted. We understand that the Pilot Service is not under 
the control of the Board of Trade, nor under that of any one 
central authority. It is desirable that it should be subject to 
the same uniform system of testing as that recommended in 
the Report for “certain employments in the mercantile marine 
and on railways.” The second omission which we regret 
relates to the compulsory testing of boys before they are 
received to be trained in any institution for the sea. In sup- 
port of this contention, the evidence of Mr. T. H. Bickerton, 
of Liverpool (p. 35), is very strong. One paragraph from the 
evidence of Captain Macnab, of the Local Marine Board at 
Liverpool, may be quoted from p. 59 of the Report :—* With 
regard to the ‘Indefatigable,’ supposing a boy were found to 
be colour-blind, would the authorities of the ship dismiss 
him?” ‘No, he would be quite free to complete his educa- 
tion.” The defective colour-vision of the lad might, it is true, 
and probably would, be detected later on in his career; but the 
omission of a preliminary examination involves considerable 
hardship to him, for he will have been trained for an occupa- 
tion for which he is clearly unfit. Perhaps the Committee’s 
second recommendation, as to the testing of candidates for 
certain employments in the mercantile marine and on railways, 
was intended to include such cases as those to which reference 
has just been made. 

The remaining contents of the volume under review may be 
arranged under four heads. First we have an introductory 
account of defective colour-vision, including a description 
of its several varieties, and of the varions theories of colour- 
perception. Then there are paragraphs discussing the colour- 
blindness induced by tobacco, and by progressive atrophy 
of the optic nerve; in both of these cases the defect is 
confined to the central portion of the retina, where the 
sensations perceived are those of blue and of white only. 
Statistics of colour-blindness follow, and then some remarks 
as to its results and its dangers. The results of the spectral 
analysis of the various green and red signal-glasses employed 
on different railways, are exhibited in a table, and then the 
most suitable colours are investigated. The last seven pages 
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of tests. Those of the Board of Trade are misleading and 
ineffective. Their test-cards and coloured glasses can be ot- 
tained from dealers, and candidates who are colour-blind cen 
be taught, by previous coaching, to name the colours correctly, 
judging not by their hue, but by their relative brightness. The 
railway-tests vary in kind, and on some lines are so unsatis- 
factory that a colour-blind person was passed in the presence 
of the Committee by two of the railway examiners. Holm- 
gren’s wool-test, conducted exactly as Holmgren directs, is 
that recommended by the Committee, but Jeaffreson’s form of 
the test, in which the handling of the coloured wools is avoided, 
is regarded as equally available. The obvious tests afforded 
by the use of actual railway-lamps are condemned as unsafe 
(p. 20). The question of the naming of colours is next 
considered. The statement is made that “it is in evidence 
that in navigation it is often requisite that the look-out 
man should, without a moment’s delay, pass on to the 
officer in charge the name of the colour of a light, and 
that hesitation, whether caused by true colour-ignorance or 
by want of knowledge of English terms, might involve 
disaster.” In consequence, no man should be accepted as a 
look-out unless he were found to be not only possessed of 
adequate colour-vision, but also capable of naming correctly 
the signal-colours. 

We now come to the second part,—namely, the evidence 
taken by the Committee. It includes that of the colour-blind 
themselves; of Board of Trade, steamship, and railway 
officers; of surgeons and experts; and of a private instructor 
in navigation. One of the duties of this coach was to teach 
the colour-blind how to pass the Board of Trade tests 
successfully! We have already referred to a few points 
brought out by the witnesses who were examined by the 
Committee, but there are many other matters which, for want 
of space, we must pass over without notice. The evidence 
has been well weighed by the Committee, and had a con- 
siderable share in shaping the recommendations of the Report. 
But it must not be forgotten that the Committee itself con- 
ducted many experiments on apparatus and methods for 
testing colour-vision, and that its conclusions were mainly 
founded on evidence derived from such sources. 

The third part consists of letters, bearing on examinations 
for colour-blindness, received from Railway and Steamship 
Companies, as well as from some departments of the public 
service. Most of these letters reveal the necessity for more 
serious attention to the subject of colour-blindness, and for 
more systematic and uniform methods of detecting its occur- 
rence. One railway official states that “it is not at all an 
infrequent occurrence to find men coming up, more particularly 
from the rural districts, quite unable to name the colours 
(seven are shown to them) correctly, purely from want of 
education. These men are always rejected.” It must be 
owned that this is hard on the men examined, the great 
majority of whom see the colours correctly, and need nothing 
but a few minutes’ instruction in colour-nomenclature to pass 
the test satisfactorily. The apparatus employed by this rai- 
way is defective; nor is it just to base a system of testing 
for colour-vision entirely upon the correct naming of colours. 

The last part of this volume contains seven appendices. Of 
these, the first gives statistics of colour-blindness; in the 
second, the Circular of the Board of Trade relating to their 
colour-tests is reproduced; the third appendix is devoted to 
full instructions as to Holmgren’s method of testing by means 
of coloured wools,—this appendix is illustrated by a coloured 
plate, and occupies more than twelve pages. This full treat- 
ment of the method is amply justified by its supreme im- 
portance. If any of our readers are sufficiently interested in 
the subject, they cannot do better than purchase a set of 
Holmgren’s wools from Messrs. Curry and Pickard, of Great 
Portland Street, and put their friends through their colour- 
paces. It is of no use testing ladies, as their colour-vision is 
rarely defective. But it is amusing to see a colour-blind man 
matching the standard green skein with a similar green, and 
then withdrawing it in order that be may substitute a better 
match in the form of a grey, a pink, or a purple In 
Appendix IV., Holmgren’s wools are shown arranged radially 
on a disc, as recommended by Dr. Jeaffreson. The next two 
appendices relate to spectrum-tests and tests for form- 
vision; the last page contains a summary of colour-blind 
cases detected at an examination of railway employés at 
Swindon. 
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We have attempted no serious criticism of this Report, but 
have endeavoured to convey a notion of the ground it covers. 
It is an extremely valuable document, which the Board of 
Trade will do well not only to consider but to adopt. The 
recommendations of a Committee which included many 
authorities on the subject of colour and colour-vision will, we 
Aoubt not, receive the attention they deserve. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.* 
ALTHOUGH the most recent volume of The Dictionary of 
National Biography is largely occupied with unimportant 
Johnsons, Johnstons, Joneses, and Kennedys, it yet contains 
an unusual number of interesting names, nearly all of which 
are adequately, and most of them admirably, treated. Samuel 
Johnson, Ben Jonson, Keats, Joule, Archbishop Juxon, Keble, 
Ken, the Keans, the Kembles, Angelica Kauffmann, Dr. 
Keate, and Dr. Kennedy, are all included in the volume. 
The articles to which readers of literary tastes will first 
turn will, we think, be those upon the three persons we 
have first named, and they will certainly not be disap- 
pointed. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Life of Dr. Johnson is one of 
those model articles to which we have several times called 
attention in our notices of successive volumes of the Dictionary. 
Literally crammed with facts, stated in the most concise 
possible manner, to nearly every one of which its authority is 
appended, with here and therea word of pregnant and judicious 
criticism interspersed, it is yet always clear and eminently 
readable. It comprises not only the marrow of its author’s 
Johnson in the “English Men of Letters” series, but new 
matter from the recent works of Dr. Birkbeck Hill and others, 
and gives us in sixteen pages not only a narrative of facts, 
but a real and graphic picture of the man. Professor Colvin, 
though resembling Mr. Stephen neither in style nor in method 
of treatment, has not the less produced an equally admirable 
article on Keats, and one which no one who takes it up will be 
able to lay down until he has read it through. Mr. Colvin on 
Keats, like Mr. Stephen on Johnson, writes on a congenial 
subject, to which he has already devoted much time and 
intelligent labour; and the editor of the Dictionary is to be 
corgratulated in obtaining for the article the services of the 
accomplished writer whose monograph in the “Men of 
Letters” series, and whose excellent edition of the Letters of 
Keats, have already proved him to be so careful a biographer, 
and so thorough a master of hissubject. Mr. Colvin, like Mr. 
Stephen, and, indeed, many less-known contributors, has not 
allowed the most recently published information on his subject 
to escape his attention. 

We have not before noticed the name of Mr. C. H. Herford 
as that of a contributor to the Dictionary, but his article on 
Ben Jonson shows that Mr. Lee has obtained in the author of 
Studies on the Literary Relations of England and Germany, 
a recruit of exceptional ability and knowledge. Mr. Herford 
has not, indeed, cleared up the obscurities which envelop 
in several points the personal as well as the literary history of 
Ben Jonson, but he has given us a scholarly and satisfactory 
biography, and his criticism is sound and judicious :— 

“Jonson’s literary position,” says Mr. Herford, “among his 
fellow-dramatists is quite unique. In passion, in buoyant humour, 
in spontaneous felicity of touch, he was inferior to most of them ; 
but he had constructive imagination in an extraordinary degree, 
a force of intellect and memory which supplied it at every point 
with profuse material, and a personality which stamped with 
distinction every line he wrote.” 

Although the name of James Prescott Joule is less known, 
and his life less interesting to the general reader than 
those of the three eminent men of letters already noticed, yet 
the greatness of his powers, and the importance of his dis- 
<overies, entitle him to share with them the honours of the 
volume. The singular modesty, and even shyness, of the man 
who determined the mechanical equivalent of heat, prevented 
him from making that figure in the eyes of his countrymen 
to which his scientific genius entitled him. It was his un- 
willingness to put himself before the world, even more than 
the delicate state of his health, that caused him to decline 
the Presidency of the British Association at Bradford in 1872, 
and at Manchester in 1887. The biography of such a man is 
and can be little more than a record of his scientific work. 
This record of one of the greatest scientific names of the 
nineteenth century has been well, and for the first time 
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adequately, set before us by Mr. R. T. Glazebrook, another 
recruit whom we hope to meet again in the future volumes of 
the Dictionary. 

Three Churchmen next demand our attention, men not 
unlike in character, yet the events of whose lives could hardly 
be more dissimilar. If canonisation prevailed in the English 
Church, there are two names in its post-Reformation history 
which by universal consent would be entitled to it, and to 
which, in the absence of the official title, the epithet “ saintly ” 
is usually and most fitly prefixed. Each has a high place 
among the sweet singers of our Church; but though it is not 
probable that any of Keble’s hymns will ever rival the 
popularity of the Morning and Evening Hymns of Ken, yet 
the author of The Christian Year never descends to the dull 
mediocrity which characterises nearly all the other religions 
poems of the saintly Bishop. But though similar in their 
characters and in their tastes, no lives could be in greater con- 
trast than those of Ken and Keble. That the “shy, homely, 
unambitious man, living so retired a life, should yet have been 
the prime factor in the great religious movement of his 
time,” is little less strange than that the equally unambitious 
Ken should have played a part in a great political and 
ecclesiastical revolution, should have been forced to share in 
political strife for which he was so unfitted, and to become 
one of the leaders in an ecclesiastical schism which was so 
little to his taste, and which scarcely commended itself even 
tohis judgment. Canon Overton gives us an excellent life of 
Keble ; and the Rev. W. Hunt, whom we have known chiefly 
as one of the pillars of the Dictionary for medieval statesmen, 
shows us, in his article on Ken, that he is as well qualified to 
write on the religious and political history of the Revolution 
period as of medizval times. 

The third Churchman whose name attracts us in this volume, 
and who resembled Ken and Keble no less in the simplicity 
and piety of his character than in their somewhat rigid and 
even narrow churchmanship, though he attained a much higher 
rank than either of them, is a far less interesting personage. 
The single ecclesiastic who for more than four centuries 
has filled the great place of Lord High Treasurer of England, 
Archbishop J uxon, is one of those men who had greatness thrust 
upon them. Single-minded, and absolutely free from even a 
suspicion of corruption or self-seeking, he was possessed of no 
great ability, but was an eminently commonplace person, 
whom the accident of his attendance on Charles I. at the 
scaffold has invested with a share of the Royal martyr’s halo, 
Mr. Hutton has done full justice to his life and character, but 
attributes to him qualities which it may be doubted whether 
he possessed. That “as a churchman Juxon was simple, 
spiritual, and sincere,” is certain; but when he is described 
as “strong and loyal, self-contained yet sympathetic,” we can 
only say that we have failed to find anything either in his 
actions or his language to justify the epithets “strong” and 
“ sympathetic.” 

Turning from the Church to the Stage, we get capital 
notices of the Keans, the Kembles, and Mrs. Jordan, from 
the congenial and capable pen of Mr. Knight, whose admirable 
series of articles on our actors and actresses will form, when 
the Dictionary is completed, an exhaustive history of the 
English Stage. The only fault we have to find with these 
articles is that the writer confines himself to quoting the 
opinions, frequently diverse, of others, concerning the merits 
of the persons whose careers he reviews, and seldom gives us 
—as his experience so well entitles him to do—his own 
judgment of the position of each as an actor. We should be 
disposed to place Charles Kemble somewhat higher than Mr. 
Knight seems to regard him. Without being the equal of 
his brother John or of the elder Kean in the highest walk of 
tragedy, competent judges considered him as an almost perfect 
personifier of personages just below the highest, though this 
may seem to justify Macready’s rather disparaging remark 
that he was a first-rate actor of second-rate parts. As Cassio, 
Falconbridge, Macduff, and Mercutio, he was unequalled. No 
member of his family enjoyed the same affectionate popularity 
as Charles, or was so sincerely mourned at his death :— 

“ We shall never in Cyprus his revels retrace, 
See him stroll into Angiers with indolent grace, 
Or meet him in bonnet at fair Dunsinane, 

Or greet him in moonlit Verona again.” 

Each of the two famous schoolmasters, Keate and Kennedy, 

has a well-written notice. Mr. Page tells us all that we want 
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to know about Kennedy; but we could have wished a fuller 
and rather more detailed account of the last of the old school 
of Head-Masters than Mr. Archbold has given us. Mr. Austin 
Dobson writes a pleasant and appreciative article on his friend 
Charles Keene, whom he justly describes as “a most consum- 
mate artist in black-and-white.” Mr. Morse Stephens does 
full justice to Sir William Jones, and Mr. Sutton to Sir James 
Kay-Shuttleworth. 

We are disappointed by the Life of Edward Kelley, the 
alchemist, to which we had looked forward with a hope that 
we should at length have an adequate account’ of the adven- 
turous career of a remarkable man. But the article adds 
bardly anything to the notices of Kelley in Mr. Cooper’s life of 
Dr. Dee in the fourteenth volume, or to the accounts of him to 
be found in nearly every biographical dictionary. Though a 
charlatan and an impostor, he was undoubtedly a man of great 
scientific attainments and ability, and deserves a serious bio- 
graphy by some one who has read his works as well as those of 
his master, Dr. Dee, and who has made an intelligent and ex- 
haustive use of the authorities cited in the Dictionary. 

We have noticed in this volume the omission of two names 
which we think should have been included. No mention is 
made of that whimsical but amusing and accomplished writer, 
Charles Kelsall, whose Classical Excursion from Rome to 
Arpino, Phantasm of an University, and Idea of a Constitution 
for Italy, to say nothing of half-a-dozen other volumes and 
pamphlets, certainly entitled him to an article. A niche 
might also, we think, have been found for the author of that 
most popular and admirable of law-books, Jarman on Wills, 
editor also of Bythewood’s Precedents of Conveyancing. 

The Dictionary is now in its third quarter, and in four or 
five years will be complete. If the volumes continue to appear 
as they have hitherto done, with the regularity of clockwork, 
it will be a single instance in our literary history—we think 
we might say, in the literary history of the world—of an under- 
taking of this magnitude which has proceeded with such 
regularity of publication, and such uniformity of excellence. 





RIXA OXONIENSES.* 


Mr. Hutton might have made more of his subject, which is, 
indeed, one of great and varied interest, trivial, perhaps, in 
itself, but connected with great issues of history. And there 
are signs that his knowledge is notalways profound. Once or 
twice he might have saved himself from a mistake by con- 
sulting even a book so popular and so recent as Mr. Andrew 
Clark’s Colleges of Oxford. Still, he has made an entertaining 
little volume, one which will probably be read, when a graver 
and more laborious work might have been neglected. 

The wars that have raged in Oxford from and even before 
the foundation of the University, down almost to our own 
time, have been both civil and foreign, if we may describe by 
the first term conflicts between opposing parties of scholars, 
and by the second the feuds, never quite extinguished, between 
scholars and townsmen. Now and then they have been, to 
borrow a Tacitean phrase, permixta, when the town has 
espoused this or that academical faction. The civil strifes are 
described in Mr. Hutton’s first chapter, “The Battles of the 
Nations.” The term “ Nation,” still surviving in the Scot- 
tish Universities, which, indeed, resemble medieval Oxford 
and Cambridge in more ways than one, was used to 
denote distinctions of birth in the miscellaneous multitude of 
students that crowded the halls and schools of Oxford in the 
early days of its history. The University was then cosmo- 
politan, a character which it lost as time went on, and which 
itis in a way recovering in these later times, only that its 
foreign element comes, not from France, Germany, and Italy, 
but from far remoter regions of the East, the West, and the 
South, from Japan, from India, from the Greater Britain 
beyond the Atlantic and the Pacific. Two nations only 
acquired historical importance, the Northern and the Southern, 
an importance so great that they were actually recognised by 
the University, each being represented by one of the two 
Proctors, the Tribunes, as they may be called, of the academi- 
cal plebs, and bya similar partition of other academical posts. 
Collisions were frequent during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The Northerners were commonly the weaker of the 
two parties. Their defeat in 1334 led toa secession to Stamford, 
a secession so formidable in point of numbers, and lasting so 
long, as seriously to alarm the two Universities. Cambridge, 
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though less troubled by these internal discords, was interested 
in this affair. A petition was presented through the Queen to 
Edward III., praying that he would put down this dangerous 
rival. The Sheriff of Lincolnshire was ordered to put a stop 
to all scholastic exercises in Stamford, “ University extension ” 
not being regarded with favour in those days. Mr. Hutton 
tells us that as late as 1827, candidates for an Oxford degree 
were required to swear that they would not attend or give 
lectures at Stamford. 

In 1349, the Nations quarrelled over the election of a Chan- 
cellor, who was not then the serene and dignified official of the 
present order of things. William de Hawksworth, who 
had been appointed Provost of Oriel in the preceding year, 
was the candidate of the Northerners, whose stronghold 
was Oriel, founded by Adam de Brome, Chancellor of 
Durham, some forty years before. The Southerners, repre- 
sented by Merton, had for their candidate John Wylliot, 
Fellow of that College. (Merton and Oriel were then the chief 
rivals among the Colleges, University, Balliol, and Queen’s 
being of less importance.) John Wylliot and his party attacked 
Hawksworth and his friends in St. Mary’s Church, where he 
and his Proctors were taking part in what would seem to 
have been an inauguralservice. Mr. Hutton, quoting, it would 
seem, from some author, whose name, however, he does not 
give, writes: “Such conduct drew forth a Bull from Pope 
John XXII. against brawling in the church or yard of St. 
Mary.” If he had looked into a manual of dates, he would 
have seen that Pope John XXII. ceased to be Pope in 1334. 
The Bull, in fact, was a document which had been issued in 
1331. The King had asked that the process of “ reconcilia- 
tion,” not unfrequently required in those turbulent times, 
especially when the University Church was in question, might 
be performed by the Abbots of Oseney and Rusby, acting 
for the Bishop of Lincoln, the diocesan. Pope John replied 
by a Bull that absolutely forbade all meetings whatsoever in 
the church or yard ; and it was this document which the Pro- 
vost of Oriel produced to discomfit his rival. 

Contemporaneously with these conflicts, and after they 
had ceased with the prevalence of the Collegiate system, came 
the “ Town and Gown” struggles. Mr. Hutton ingeniously 
divides them into two epochs,—‘“ The Struggle for Life,” and 
“ The Survival of the Fittest.” The first began with a great 
secession of the scholars, three of whose number had been 
hanged by the burghers under authority from King John. The 
Pope put the town under an interdict, and pardon was ob- 
tained only by great humiliation on the part of the inhabitants, 
and by a concession, obtained by a Legate with an eye to busi- 
ness, that the Inns and Halls were to be let at half the former 
rents,—Colleges, of course, had not then come into being. An 
annual payment of fifty-two shillings was imposed by way of 
fine. The town arranged for its payment by Eynsham Abbey, 
and it is still paid by the Crown, as the heir of the Abbey’s 
possessions. Mr. Anstey, quoted by our author, speaks of it 
as the earliest of the University endowments. The University, 
indeed, got the better of these struggles, not always at the 
time, but in the after-results. The riots of 1297 were imme- 
diately disastrous to the Oxford clerks, of whom some were 
killed and many wounded; but the effect of them was to 
establish the University privileges on a stronger basis 
than ever. About half-a-century later, came the dreadful 
battle of St. Scholastica’s Day. The first offence was given 
by some clerks, one of them, a country parson who had come 
to Oxford for a little amusement, objecting to the wine of a 
certain tavern called Swyndlestock. The vintner was 
insolent, and the clerk threw wine and vessel at his head. 
The bell of St. Martin’s was rung, and the townsmen 
assembled in arms. The summons was answered by another 
from the bell of St. Mary’s, which called the scholars to 
defend themselves. The first day passed without much 
damage being done. On the next there was a fierce struggle, 
the scholars holding their own till the country people— 
auxiliaries of the town, corresponding to the “bargees” of 
later days—crowded in to the number of two thousand, 
carrying a black flag,— 


> 


“ Clamant ‘ Havock’ et ‘Havock;’ non sit qui salvificetur ; 

‘ Smyt fast, give gode knocks,’ nullus post hec dominetur.” 
The scholars fled, and their enemies broke into and spoiled the 
halls. The next day things were still worse; fourteen halls 
were pillaged. Finally all the scholars that were not pro- 
tected by the strong walls and gates of the Colleges (of which 
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six then existed) fled from the town. This, too, turned to the 
ultimate profit of the University, for out of it grew the 
singular control still exercised by the University over the 
Oxford markets. It may be doubted whether the jurisdiction 
of the Oxford “Clerks of the Market” has its parallel else- 
where. As for the tradition that the Mayor of Oxford 
annually attended the University Church with a halter round 
his neck (modified by courtesy into a silken thread), it seems 
to be a myth. 

The old feud never broke out again so furiously, but it 
lasted for centuries afterwards; indeed, older Oxonians will 
remember that no inconsiderable tumult used to occur on the 
5th of November. As late as 1867, there was a fatal case of 
assault by a townsman on an undergraduate. The rize of 
later times have rather returned to the form of the “ national ” 
feuds,—at least, so far as these were mixed up with philo- 
sophical and theological disputes. Puritans and Cavaliers in 
the seventeenth century, Jacobites and Hanoverians in the 
eighteenth, carried on the old quarrels of Realists and 
Nominalists, Wycliffites and Orthodox. As time passed on, 
their method of settling their differences has become more 
pacific. Now the battles are fought out in the arena of the 
Sheldonian, and the weapons—not to speak of the somewhat 
halting Latin or clumsy English of academical orators—are 
the pins with which the Proctors mark the votes. Even these 
great field-days are infrequent. We look back with something 
like regret, to the battle-field on which the Liberals won an 
almost solitary victory, when they carried Dean Stanley as a 
“Select Preacher” against the opposition of Archdeacon 
Denison and J. C. Burgon. Lately Oxford has witnessed 
nothing more exciting than the dispute on the admission of 
women to the Honour Moderations. 

Mr. Hutton has given us a readable book; but he is a little 
erude in his judgments, witness some wild talk about the 
Schoolmen (pp. 9-10), which it would be too unkind to quote. 
Some interesting pictures of buildings now demolished help to 
bring before us the Oxford of the past. 





CANADIAN SOCIETY.* 
Lavy DUFFERIN, encouraged by the reception of Our Vice- 
vegal Life in India, has published her Canadian journal, 
written in the form of letters home, by far the most pleasant 
and readable form in which to preserve observations on a new 
eountry and people. The impression which the wife of a 
Governor-General must receive of the climate, scenery, and 
society of a country through which her husband made a sort 
of triumphal progress, must unavoidably be of a “ bird’s-eye ” 
nature. Yet we can learn a great deal from such impressions, 
when they are registered carefully by a lady who writes so 
observantly and well as Lady Dufferin. No other person, it 
must be admitted, has quite the peculiar advantages of the 
wife of a Governor-General; no other person is placed at the 
same convenient distance for viewing the panorama of society 
or the social kaleidoscope, or for perceiving the effect produced 
by climate on the socia] characteristics, social routine, and 
every-day life of a people. The Governor-General of Canada 
is neither so important nor so powerful as the Viceroy of 
India; both are independent in a sense, but the one is power- 
less and has no prerogative, while the other is not only inde- 
pendent and above parties, but can act on his own initiative to 
a considerable extent. Nothing is to be feared from, and not 
much is to be hoped for from a Governor-General; people can 
geome and go, pass and repass before him, without the feeling 
that he isa power, so muchas troubling their minds atall. It is 
for this reason that Lady Dufferin’s journal is permeated by the 
feeling that the people described in its pages were casual 
acquaintances and pleasant neighbours, not applicants for 


favour or hostages for good behaviour. Her husband was | 
nothing more or less than a proxy for the English Sovereign ; | 


he received just that amount of respect which would have 
been accorded to a portrait of her Majesty, had it been carried 
in procession through the principal cities of the Dominion. 
He gave the Canadians an opportunity of expressing their 
loyalty ; otherwise he was but as a figure dressed in 
borrowed robes. He was never allowed to listen to the 
Canadian Parliament debates, though his wife had the privi- 





* (1.) My Canadian Jonrnal, 1872-78. Extracts from my Letters Home, written 
while Lord Dafferin was Governor-General. By the Marchionesss of Dufferin 
and Ava. London: John Murray.—(2.) My Canadian Leaves : an Account of a 
to Canada in 1364-65, By Frances E.O.Monck. London: Richard Bentley 
a ons. 





lege; and the shadow of the bogey Politics never stayed in 
the same room with him. The only act which could possibly 
have been construed into a party inclination, was his refusal, 
in British Columbia, to pass under an arch bearing the 
superscription, “ The Railway or Separation ;” though, indeed, 
he said he would do so if the “S” were changed to an “R” 
This particular heart-burning, indeed, is no more, for the 
great Inter-Oceanic Railway is now a fact. We get, there. 
fore, only side-lights on Canadian politics; but some of these 
are interesting, for we can read between the lines, and realise 
something of Canadian Parliamentary tactics, something of 
the exceeding bitterness of political questions, and some. 
thing of the wholesale jobbery that goes on in Canada. There 
is no reference to the last, we hasten to add, in the text, and, 
of course, it has largely increased since Lord and Lady Dufferin 
left Canada. As for the management of debates, the Canadians 
talk against time even better than our home speakers can, 
adopting, it must be allowed, childish methods of wasting 
time. Lady Dufferin was entertaining some Members of 
Parliament one evening at dinner, who were at liberty to 
come because they had left one of their party talking against 
time. They seemed to have had great faith in this gentleman, 
for they left him to do duty for an extra hour and a half, 
finding the hospitality of their hostess extremely enjoyable. 

Lady Dufferin’s account of her social duties, the continuous 
succession of dinners, receptions, visits to nunneries (the 
Governor-General inheriting the French monarchical privilege 
of entering such establishments), hospitals, prisons, and lunatic 
asylums, is simply astonishing. The performance of all these 
duties would have taxed even the Prince of Wales, and the 
writer of this journal seems to have stood the strain without 
a failure; and she had to do in addition, a great many 
household duties, rather more than her fair share, in fact. 
There was, we must remember, no recognised abode for a 
Governor-General at Ottawa, and when on visits he had occa- 
sionally to reside at hotels. The exhilaration of the climate, 
especially the winter portion of it, must have been a boon to 
any one accustomed to an English winter. To be able to 
toboggan and skate with her friends and children in 
the clear if rather bracing atmosphere of a really sunny 
Canadian winter’s day, must have made up for much 
of the fatigue of the social round; one cannot imagine 
a relaxation more invigorating. One has only to read an 
account of an “electrical evening,” to realise the dryness 
of the air. On certain days, by rubbing one’s feet on the 
carpet, you become “ charged,” and by holding a piece of wire 
in the hand, and touching a gas-burner, the gas is instantly 
lighted. The children, as the diarist relates, “ were extremely 
fond of charging at some unsuspecting victim with a finger or 
a nose, which instantly emits a ‘ perfect flash of lightning.’” 
We are sorry to have to quote the following incident of 
cruelty to children:—“ One day I brought the baby down to 
the drawing-room, and Fred (who had just been rubbing bis 
feet preparatory to trying an electric experiment) kissed her, 
and gave her such a shock that she cried with fright.” Let 
the British Matron be thankful that she has no such tempta- 
tion; as for us, the worry of life would become insupportable 
were the younger generation to amuse themselves by drawing 
sparks from us. 

The Canadian manners were, no doubt, novel to Lady 
Dufferin, but though delightfully free, they were just suffi- 
ciently tempered with the respect due to a lady in her position, 
to avoid the accusation of rudeness. After all, it must be a 
much pleasanter task to entertain a people of such cheerful 
disposition, than to entertain, say, Anglo-Indian society. Lady 
Dufferin must have often compared the two; of course, the 
countries cannot for a moment be compared, still the etiquette 
of Indian society is a thing to be spoken of with bated 
| breath. An American crowd (which is much the sime as 
| a Canadian crowd), says our diarist, is better dressed than an 
| English crowd, though the best-dressed people do not com- 
| pare with ours; that, of course, we cannot expect. Canada, 

though an old Colony, has not been settled quite so long as 
England; as for the American women, indeed, they have 
almost the French knack of dress. 

The winter is, on the whole, the best part of the Canadian 
climate ; certainly in Eastern Canada, the summer is a trying 
season, not by any means so dry as some suppose it. The 
summer in the North-West is, of course, a very different sort 
of affair, remarkably fine,—in fact, partaking of the nature 
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of a drought. However, fine though the East Canadian 
winter may be, people must not forget that they have ears 
and noses, and must wrap themselves up. The brief sen- 
tence with which the diarist closes the entry for one 
day, “A lovely day—about zero,” would be shudderingly 
suggestive to some of us, though in reality it is not so 
dreadful as it sounds. On a so-called “mild” day, when we 
may suppose the mercury was within “shouting range” of 
the freezing-point, guests kept telegraphing to know if they 
could bring their toboggans. As for the summer tempera- 
tures, we hear of 103° in the shade on the glorious Ist of 
June, though one year, even later than this, we hear of a severe 
frost. 

The Governor-General’s holiday during the fishing season 
was spent on the St. Lawrence, preferably at Tadoussac, at 
the entrance to the Saguenay River, and Gaspé, where the 
party seem to have enjoyed themselves immensely, and to have 
had capital sport, the fish being of a fair size; the biggest 
caught was about 35 lb. The tours might be included as partial 
holidays, though Lord Dufferin would not have described 
them so. They went to Boston, New York, Nova Scotia, New 
Westminster, San Francisco, and Fort Simpson. At Boston, 
Lord Dufferin was fortunate enough to meet ata club dinner, at 
Longfellow’s invitation, the poet himself, Lowell, Emerson, 
Dana, Holmes, and others. Of Longfellow, Lady Dufferin 
speaks affectionately as “a most charming and loveable old 
man.” The Western tour was the most interesting from every 
point of view. Lady Dufferin remarks on the wonderful clear- 
ness of the air of the prairie (she was at Cheyenne at the time of 
writing). ‘‘ The curious thing is, that you see cattle apparently 
quite near, but on consideration you realise that they must 
be very far away, as you cannot make out the details.” This 
deception is partly owing, as the writer herself adds, to there 
being no object by which to judge distances, such as trees or 
houses. A curious phenomenon delayed the train near here, 
—nothing less thar a swarm of grasshoppers, who, being 
squashed on the rails, oiled them to such an extent that the 
wheels would not bite! ‘They were now at Ogden, not far 
from Mormondom, and going for a drive were pointed out 
the residence of a Bishop who owned eight wives and forty 
children. One of the reporters went to Salt Lake City and 
interviewed Brigham Young, finding, somewhat to his annoy- 
ance, that the prophet had married a relative. On hearing 
his name and district, the prophet exclaimed: “Oh! I 
must have married your father’s sister, but I had forgotten 
all about the family.” “This reporter,” adds Lady Dufferin, 
“thinks no name bad enough to employ to his new rela- 
tive.” The American reporters, by-the-bye, had, even in the 
“ seventies,” earned a just reputation for “ cheek,” though, on 
the whole, they treated the Governor-General and his wife 
with some consideration. True, a Chicago paper said that 
she did not wish her “hubbie to go and see the ‘nausty’ 
man, Brigham Young;” that she and her husband went to 
bed early to “save gas;” and that the party would go to the 
Centennial Exhibition if the “money held out.” The Western 


_or Grand Tour enabled Lady Dufferin to see the various tribes 


of Indians, with whom, indeed, she was not impressed; but 
then, the Indian is not seen at his best receiving a representa- 
tive of the Queen, and begging for food,—he has given up 
begging for land. Near Winnipeg they met a certain Mr. 
McKay, who gave them plenty of sport, and told how he made 
unto himself a tub in the ice, and a decoy, and shot sixteen 
swans, for which he received the rich and well-deserved 
reward of rheumatic fever. Lady Dufferin travelled too 
quickly to make the most of her opportunities for observa- 
tion, but she has plenty to say that is worth reading; there is 
not much criticism of Canadian society, but more of American 
society; the behaviour of American children was to her quite 
a startling “phenomenon,” as it would be to most English 
ladies with children of their own. 


My Canadian Leaves is a journal written by a lady in 
the year 1864-65. It is lively, chatty, amusing, and certainly 
possesses the virtue of candour. Mrs. Monck is refreshingly 
naive in describing her mortal terror during the Atlantic 
voyage, and her general uncomfortableness whenever on the 
water. The journal, however, rarely goes beyond the home 
circle, except to include some general remarks on places 
visited or a little bit of gossip. At the same time, there are 
striking little details; for instance, she describes a marvellous 
pink sunset, “like the transformation-scene in a good panto- 





mime; first everything is pink, then mauve, then grey.” The 
leaven of anecdote is, however, more decided in the earlier 
work ; the writer was not a Governor-General’s wife, and there 
is no restraint exercised in talking of persons. For these, 
among other reasons, My Canadian Leaves is more lively, 
more amusing, if indeed less valuable, than My Canadian 
Journal. 





“ ACROSS THIBET,” AND “EQUATORIAL FORESTS.”* 
Ir is a singular thing that in these two books of travel, 
one by an Englishman, the other by a Frenchman, all the 
liveliness and gaiety which is supposed to be the distinguishing 
characteristic of the French is to be found in the pages of the 
Englishman, while the phlegmatic style and careful record of 
facts supposed to be peculiarly English are to be found 
in the Frenchman. This is the more to be wondered 
at, inasmuch as the French travellers, M. Bonvalot and 
Prince Henry of Orleans, in their remarkable journey 
from Turkestan to Tonquin through Thibet, were travelling in 
parts where no European traveller had ever been before, and 
over the greater part where only Marco Polo, Prjevalsky, or 
Baber had ever travelled; while Mr. Villiers Stuart writes of 
comparatively well-known places, like Dutch Guiana and 
Demerara. Yet M. Bonvalot’s book reads like a route-map 
ora Murray’s guide-book, while Mr. Villier Stuarts’ is almost 
as lively as Solomon’s Mines or The Innocents Abroad. 

It must be allowed, however, that M. Bonvalot’s experiences 
are quite enough to account for a considerable monotony of 
style and depression of spirits. Prince Henry of Orleans and 
he started from Djarkent, on the frontier of Siberia, on 
September 2nd, 1889; on the 6th they picked up at Kuldja a 
Belgian priest named Father Dedaken, who consented to 
accompany them; they started from Kuldja on the 12th, and 
they did not see another European till they reached Tatsien- 
lou, where is a French missionary station, on June 24th, 1890, 
and reached Tonquin on September 22nd afterwards, having 
been more than a year, marching 3,750 miles. As the bulk of 
their journey was through the high table-lands and mountains 
of Thibet, with passes 15,000 to 20,000 ft. high, in the depth of 
winter, with the thermometer ranging to 31° below zero, a 
fierce wind blowing, and no fuel but argol, the droppings of 
camels and yaks, it was not precisely a holiday tour. The 
author is perpetually impressed by the monotony of the 
country, where hills on hills and alps on alps arise :— 

“Here in the desert we have in a few weeks lost the sense of 
distance which we had gained by the experience of a lifetime. All 
that one sees is alike: one hill is like another; according to the 
time of day a frozen pool either sparkles in the sun, or disappears 
so that one does not know whether it is large or small; a little 
bird fluttering its wings upon a clod of earth looks like a wild 
animal which has been lying down, and is getting up; a crow 
flying away with its prey in the morning mist seems to bea 
gigantic condor carrying off a lamb in its claws; while at sunset, 
the same crow, cleaning itself on the summit of a rock, looks the 
size of a yak or a bear.” 

Mountain-sickness attacks the party :— 

“At each step one takes, it becomes clear that this is nota 
country in which it would be possible to live, for the solitude is 
too great and the cold too intense. The lungs either do not actat 
all or act too much, and if one happens to uncover the mouth while 
walking, the bronchial tube is inflamed or irritated by the cold 
air. Most of the men are coughing during the night, and every- 
thing gets so dry that our toe and finger nails snap off at the 
least touch, while wood breaks like glass. The beard does not 
grow, but loses its colour; the hands chap, the skin cracks, and 
the lips swell.” 

There is, however, plenty of game, yaks, antelopes, hares, part- 
ridges. But being winter, for some weeks the travellers are in 
a veritable desert, where the lakes are all ice, and salt, and the 
rivers frozen. The men and women, when they get to the in- 
habited portions of Thibet, are, as appears by some excellent 
portraitstaken from photographs by Prince Henry, assavageas 
their country. The Lamas, or monks, with their tonsured heads, 
who seem to monopolise the ownership of land as much as 
they did in England during the Middle Ages, live in stone 
buildings of some pretensions. Their prayer-mills, their 
“obos,” or sacred heaps of stones, their offerings suspended 
before shrines, the filthy mendicants, the hermits levying 
their toll on the industry of the people, the whole system of 
ecclesiastical tyranny and fetishism, recall the very aspect of 
England in the twelfth century, but greatly exaggerated, as 





* (1) Across Thibet. By Gabriel Bonvalot. Translated by C. B. Pitman. 2 
vols —(2) Equatorial Forests and Rivers. By Villiers Stuart, of Dromana, 


_ London: Cassell and Co. 
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the savagery of the physical features of Thibet exceeds the 
savagery of those of England even in the times of the great 
forests. From their entry into peopled Thibet, the great diffi- 
culty the travellers met with was that arising from Chinese 
diplomacy and Thibetan suspiciousness. However, thanks to 
the fact that the Thibetans have no love for their Chinese 
suzerains, and that the Thibetan chiefs were by no means 
zealous to carry out the orders of the Mandarins, so soon as the 
Thibetans thoroughly understood that the travellers were 
neither English nor Russian, there was no active opposition 
to their progress. Passive obstruction was overcome by a 
mixture of promises and threats. ‘Revolvers, watches, 
mirrors, as well as knives and scissors, were in great request, 
while gold coin and silver roubles were highly appreciated. 
Small silver coins, too, are accepted with pleasure, for they 
will serve as buttons in the Chinese fashion. As it is, two or 
three Lamas of high rank have buttons made of quarter- 
rupees.” So that the fall in the value of the rupee may, after 
all, be checked by a Lama trade, when a few more travellers 
have opened the eyes of these Asiatic religious to the advan- 
tages of trade-intercourse. 


To turn from the pages of M. Bonvalot to those of Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, “ of Dromana ”—why of Dromana ?—is like passing at 
a boundfrom January to July. For the latter takes us to the 
Equatorial parts of Dutch Guiana or Surinam, the West Indian 
Islands and Florida. As, however, the travels in Dutch Guiana 
were undertaken in 1858, and those in Florida some years ago, 
it perhaps required some courage (worthy, doubtless, of an 
inhabitant “of Dromana”) to put them before the public now. 
We must, however, extend our pardon and our notice to them 
for some excellent stories that are contained in them. The 
angler of Florida, for instance, resembles his English brother 
in the wonderful nature of his experiences, as related. For 
instance, a fisher for tarpon, a lagoon fish sometimes turning 
250 lb. on the scales, was 


“in the act of reeling-in an exceptionally fine tarpon after 
playing it for hours, and had just raised it above water when a 
shark made a snap, and bit all off except the head. The last- 
named fragment of the unfortunate fish, however, looked so 
handsome that he thought he would secure it as a trophy, and 
was proceeding to haul it up when the same shark, presumably, 
grabbed it, and dragging tackle and all overboard, disappeared.” 
“One day I returned to our camp at dinner-time. Sundry good 
things were set out under an evergreen oak, but I saw a long 
yellow serpent coiled round the back of a chair, with his head 
inside a cold game-pie which stood on the table. Exasperated at 
this impudence, I struck him a blow on the back of the neck 
which brought the existence of his snakeship toe an instantaneous 
conclusion.” “ In the evening we moored close to shore, and lighted 
a camp-fire to cook our dinner. Soon after retiring, we were 
amused to observe a number of wild pigs emerge from the forest 
and warm themselves, presenting their curly tails and rotund 
sterns towards the embers to toast them, just like Christians. 
The following day...... an alligator was observed swim- 
ming on the surface in a peculiar manner. They paddled 
towards it until they were close alongside, and finding the 
reptile did not dive, one of them administered a blow with his axe 
on the back of its head, which proved its quietus. They towed it 
back in triumph, and the history of its proceedings was then 
revealed: the unfortunate beast at some previous period had 
received a shot in the nose ; the wound had healed up, but left a 
hole which rendered it impossible to dive without suffocation, for 
the water would have entered, Nature having provided these 
creatures with a kind of valve nostril, which is closely shut under 
water.” 


A more recent visit to Jamaica in 1891, when Prince George 
of Wales opened the Jamaican Exhibition, is not nearly so 
lively as the more ancient travels. But it is a pleasant account 
of the beauties of Jamaican scenery. Its most interesting 
point, however, is the pleasing picture it gives of recent 
Jamaican progress, and particularly of the prosperity and 
advance in morals, manners, and industry of the Negro 
peasant. Jamaica, by-the-way, presents a curious instance of 
the danger of introducing new animals into a new country, 
like the rabbit in Australia and the sparrow in America. The 
mongoose was imported into Jamaica from India 


“to destroy snakes and rats. It did what it was expected to do; 
it extirpated snakes entirely, so that it is doubtful whether a 
specimen is left in the island; it also thinned out the rats to an 
important extent. Unfortunately, it increased and multiplied to 
such an extent as to become a greater evil than snakes and rats 
combined, for these articles of its commissariat having failed, it 
sought substitutes, and found the most eligible and the handiest 
to be chickens—no hen-roost was safe from it ; it also has a passion 
foreggs...... Before I left Kingston notice of motion had been 
given by a Member of the Legislative Council relating to rewards 
for its destruction.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE, 


St. Mark’s; ov, the Mayor’s Chapel, Bristol. By W.R. Barker. 
(W. C. Hemman, Bristol.)—In 1220, Maurice de Gaunt, one of 
the Berkeley family, founded the Hospital of St. Mark. His 
nephew and heir, Robert de Gournay, increased the endowment, 
various other benefactions were made to it, and it became a fairly 
wealthy institution, devoted to the relief of the sick and destitute, 
This, at least, was its purpose, but there are not wanting indica- 
tions that the purpose was not always carried out. In 1278, the 
Bishop of Worcester visited the House, and found that for four 
years the charitable gifts to the poor had been omitted. Still, 
its historian believes that, on the whole, it did its work well. 
Henry VIII. of course laid his hands on it, and conveyed part of 
the estates, for a consideration, to the Corporation of Bristol. 
The Corporation paid £1,000; the poor were left out in the cold. 
Mr. Barker traces the history of the place down to the present 
time, together with that of institutions, as ‘‘The Red Maids’ 
School,” more or less connected with it, and deserves many 
thanks for his labours.———The Black Friars of Pontefract. By 
Richard Holmes. (R. Holmes, Pontefract.)—This House was 
founded in 1256, by Edmund de Lacey, Constable of Chester. Its 
history is given in some detail, and, we need not say, presents not 
a few points of interest. It is curious to see a question that still 
remains unsettled, the liability of land held by Corporations to 
succession-duty, turning up in 1308. A jury found that a pro- 
posed gift of three and a half acres to the Black Friars would be 
a loss to the Royal and local revenue. The land would become 
tax-free, and the taxes paid by others would be increased in pro- 
portion; the Crown would lose succession-duty. However, the 
land was given. Wills of benefactors are among the most in- 
teresting documents. As usual, a considerable proportion of the 
property left went to religious uses. The best horse, or, it may be, 
garment, is often left as a mortuary. Thomas Huntingdon, of 
Hull, for instance, gave £5 in money, and more than five acres of 
land, for masses, while all the other specific legacies come to less 
than £3. The value of the residue we do not know. In 1539, the 
House was suppressed. ‘The Commissioners at once sold all the 
moveables, and a very curious list it is. The beds and other 
furniture of the guests’ chamber sold for 8s. 8d.; the furniture 





| of the cells generally, 8s. The whole brought in £5 10s. 4d. Any- 


how, there was not much luxury here. The land is traced by Mr. 
Holmes with elaborate care. This, again, is a most carefully put 
together book. 

What Was It? By Greta Armear. (D. Bryce and Son, Glasgow.) 
—This, we are told, is a true tale. The “it” turns out to have 
been the spirit of a much-injured lady, who, thanks to the very 
great courage of a young woman who occupied the chamber which 
she haunted, was able to attract attention to her wrongs, and to 
bring about their righting. One cannot criticise a tale of this 
kind. The only thing is to ask whether it isreally true. Authors 
often make the most solemn asseverations of what is not fact, for 
literary purposes. But the brief preface here has a straight- 
forward look. 

Methods of Industrial Remuneration. By David F. Schloss. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—Mr. Schloss examines with scientific 
accuracy and freedom from prejudice, the phenomena of paid 
labour. Time-work, piece-work, and the payment of wages 
accordingly, progressive wages, contracts, co-operative work, profit- 
sharing, are among the subjects which he discusses. It would be 
an injustice to epitomise, or to give in any brief form the results 
of his investigations. The volume may be unhesitatingly 
recommended as a storehouse of valuable facts, in the collection 
of which no pains have been spared. 

Love in the Tropics. By Caroline Earle White. (J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia.)—This is a “romance” of the ordinary kind. A 
sailor is shipwrecked on an island in the Pacific, is hospitably 
treated, and loves and marries the daughter of a chief. There is 
a hostile rival, and the wife, who could hardly be brought back to 
civilisation, is disposed of suitably. She saves her husband’s life 
by intercepting an arrow meant for him. The remarkable feature 
in the story is the mysterious kankwara-tree, which is said to 
swallow up human victims much as some flowers devour flies. 


The Convict King : being the Life and Adventures of Jorgen Jorgen- 
son. Retold by James Francis Hogan. (Ward and Downey.)— 
Jorgen Jorgenson was born in Copenhagen in 1780. He went to 
sea, and had various adventures in Australasia. Returning to 
Europe akout the time when Denmark was at war with this 
country, he was put in command of a Danish privateer. This 
was captured by a British frigate, and Jorgenson was taken to 
England, and there released on parole. A London merchant 
employed him to take provisions to Iceland, then suffering from 
searcity. On his second voyage, the Danish authorities pro- 
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hibited trade. The end of this was that the Governor was seized, 
and Jorgenson was installed in his place. Events moved rapidly, 
and on July 11th he declared himself Protector of the island 
threatening “death without benefit of the civil law” to any one 
that presumed to interfere. He made a quasi-regal progress 
through his dominions, and was apparently popular, as indeed 
was likely, seeing that his principal policy was to confiscate 
everything Danish. But a British man-of-war appeared on the 
scene, and Jorgenson was compelled to abdicate. Returning to 
England, he was imprisoned for violating his parole,—rather hard 
measure, as far as the alleged cause was concerned; the real 
reason was, of course, his Iceland escapade. After this, he went 
through some curious experiences, chiefly in Australia, to which 
country he was transported. His life was wrecked by a passion 
for gambling; but he certainly had some remarkable qualities. 
Mr. Hogan has made a readable book out of the autobiography 
which Jorgenson left behind him. 


Memoirs of the Prince de Taileyrand. With a Preface by the Duc 
de Broglie. Translated by Mrs. Angus Hall. Vol. V. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—This volume concludes, not much, we fancy, to 
the regret of the public, the Talleyrand Memoirs, certainly one of 
the greatest literary disappointments of the age. One remembers 
years ago anticipating the feast of good things that were to be 
enjoyed when the prescribed half-century had passed, and com- 
pares the hope with the fulfilment. It is not that the work has 
not a certain value. It will certainly be a valuable book of 
reference to the student of history hereafter. But it is so 
different from all that had been expected. The editor devotes 
his preface to the vindication of M. de Bacourt’s good faith, 
and, by implication, to the authenticity of the Memoirs. This, 
indeed, is, it seems to us, put beyond question by internal 
evidence. Not to go into details, it may fairly be urged that no 
forger would have dreamt of forging documents so disappointing. 
This volume contains Parts xi, and xii., carrying on the narrative 
down to 1834, when Talleyrand left London. This was in August, 
shortly after France, England, and Portugal had agreed to inter- 
vene in Spain, which was then distracted by the civil war between 
the partisans of Queen Isabella and of Don Carlos. Three months 
later he resigned his Ambassadorship. ‘“ Thanks to you, Sire,” 
he writes in his letter of resignation to King Louis Philippe, ‘‘I 
have won for the Revolution of July the right of citizenship in 
Europe.” The volume contains a memoir of the Duc de Choiseul, 
with a curious account of the rise of Madame du Barry. 


Lays and Legends. Second Series. By E. Nesbit (Mrs. Hu- 

ert Bland). (Longmans.)—Mrs. Bland, who writes, we believe, 
generally under her maiden name, has a note of song that is 
always pleasing, and sometimes highly suggestive. Her voice is 
sweet, and it is for the most part free from the echo that mars 
the value of much accomplished verse. A poet, however original, 
must be, no doubt, under the influence of his age, and of the 
greatest living masters of his craft. One singer prompts another 
to sing, and it is well that it should be so, for only thus can the 
true succession of the poets be maintained; and there are lyrics 
here stamped with this royal mark. There is a striking poem in 
this little volume, called “A Death-Bed,” that recalls, though 
vaguely, a lovely poem of Mr. Coventry Patmore’s; and there can 
be little doubt, too, that the writer is familiar with the subtle 


mysticism of Miss Rossetti; yet it would be unjust, and, indeed, 


absurd, to call Mrs. Bland an imitator of these poets. The con- 
trast between the life of wealth and enjoyment, and the painful 
life of city poverty, is keenly felt by the writer, and frequently 
prompts her song. This is strongly expressed in “ London Voices,” 
from which a few lines shall be quoted :— 


“In all my work, in all the children’s play, 
I hear the ceaseless hum of London near ; 
It cries to me, I cannot choose but hear 
Its never-ending wail by night and day, 
So many millions—is it vain to pray 
That all may win such peace as I have here, 
With books and work and little children dear ?— 
That flowers like mine may grow along their way? 


Through all my happy life I hear the cry, 
The exceeding bitter cry of human pain, 
And shudder as the deathless wail sweeps by.” 


The sound appals, but it does not paralyse, and she is roused by 
it to do “the little best ” she can for God’s poor. The pessimism 
of the age perplexes and saddens her, but does not lessen her 
faith in the triumph of good. Sometimes her verse is of the 
simplest kind, but it is none the less effective. The familiar inci- 
dent described in the following lines, called “Change,” could not 
be better told :— 
“There’s a little house by an orchard-side 
Where the Spring wears pink and white ; 
There’s a garden with pansies and London Pride, 
And a bush of lad’s delight, 
Through the sweetbriar hedge is the garden seen 
As trim as a garden can be, 


And the grass of the orchard is much more green 
Than most of the grass you see, 





There used to be always a mother’s smile 
And a father’s face at the door, 
When one clambered over the orchard stile, 
So glad to be home once more. 
But now I never go by that way, 
For when I was there of late, 
A stranger was cutting the orchard hay, 
And a stranger leaned on the gate.”” 
In a rondeau addressed to Mr. Dobson, which shows that Mrs. Bland 
can write with the light touch such lines demand, she modestly 
describes her own verse as “homespun.” No critic, however, 
will endorse the epithet. There is a tender pathos in her verse 
that is very winning, and she has the gift of seeing life in the 
imaginative light of poetry. 

Good English for Beginners. By Thomas J. Haslam. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—Mr. Haslam counsels students to gain a good 
English style by the old-fashioned and familiar methods of “ Verbal 
Blank-filling,” “Easy Variations,” ‘“ Paraphrase,’ ‘“Condensa- 
tion,” &c. His illustrations from fine authors are copious, and 
generally well selected; but the weakness of the volume is to be 
seen in the writer's dislike of homely phrases, and his suggestions 
to the student by way of variation and improvement are often 
misleading, and occasionally ludicrous. Mr. Haslam praises, as he 
well may, the graceful ease of Goldsmith’s style, and transcribes 
the opening passage of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,” in which Dr. 
Primrose describes his wife as priding herself “ upon being an ex- 
cellent contriver in housekeeping, though I could never find that 
we grew richer with all her contrivances.” Mr. Haslam suggests 
the variation of the sentence after the following stilted fashion : 
‘‘She prided herself also upon being a first-rate household 
manager, though I could never find that we grew anything the 
richer through her generalship.” “At bed-time,” says the Vicar, 
“Twas shown to a sumptuous apartment.” “ After ‘apartment,’”’ 
says Mr. Haslam, “ insert ‘ where I slept like a top ;’ it will improve 
the balance.” Writing of advice, Addison says : “ We look upon the 
man who gives it us as offering an affront to our understanding.” 
“Gives it us” is now, in Mr. Haslam’s judgment, a vulgarism, 
and he suggests that ‘ proffers it” and “tenders it” are safe 
modern equivalents. In the “ Visit to Westminster Abbey,” one of 
his most exquisite papers, Addison observes that many of the 
inscriptions leave no other memorial of the departed persons 
but “that they were born and that they died,” and this, 
he says, puts him in mind of several persons mentioned in 
the battles of heroic poems who “are celebrated for nothing 
but being knocked on the head.” Mr. Haslam says that 
these phrases may readily be improved, and so we read in his 
Good English that ‘ most of the inscriptions were confined to the 
terminal incidents which all men share in common—their birth 
and death; and read like satires upon the insignificance of their 
objects.” The life of these men, Addison writes, “is finely de- 
scribed in Holy Writ by ‘the path of an arrow,’ which is imme- 
diately closed up and lost.” Their life, in Mr. Haslam’s paraphrase, 
“has been aptly symbolised by the path of an arrow through the 
yielding air, or a lightning-flash betwixt two eternities.” The 
volume contains much “ good English,” but it isnot Mr. Haslam’s. 
He often gives the student sound advice, but his precepts are 
better than his practice. 


Guide-Souvenir de Florence et Pays Environnants. Par le Dr. J, 
Marcotti. (G. Barbéra, Florence.)—In publishing Dr. Marcotti’s 
Guide-Souvenir, the Florentine editor, Signor G. Barbéra, has laid 
travellers under a great obligation, for he has supplied a want 
long felt in Florence. The present volume, which is written in 
French, a language generally read and understood, is in a con- 
venient form, very prettily got-up, and enriched with good maps 
and illustrations. It has been very carefully compiled, the author 
having spared no pains in collecting information from the best 
sources. He has availed himself of the help of the most culti- 
vated people in Florence; and in his account of Florentine 
history, literature, and art, he has had the valuable assistance of the 
great scholar, Signor Gaetano Milanesi,arch-consul of the Accademia 
della Crusca, and former superintendent of the Archives of State. 
The Guide, besides giving ample information t> strangers who 
are anxious to visit all that is most worth seeing in the city, 
will be found a very useful book for students who are interested 
in the history of Florence, or who wish to study it from an artistic 
point of view. The account, also, of the surrounding country is 
full and interesting. The author,although an Italian, has perhaps 
been rather hard in his strictures on the Florentine character ; 
but some of his remarks are undeniably true. The people might 
profit by them if it were not that “ Tre cose sono difficili: cuocere 
un uovo, fare il letto a un cane, e insegnare a un Fiorentino; ”— 
viz.: “Il y’a trois choses difficiles: cuire un cuf, faire le lit 4 un 
chien, apprendre 4 un Florentin.” The alphabetical table of the 
principal artists, at the end of the book, is a valuable addition. 


The Remains of Ancient Rome. By J. Henry Middleton. 2 vols. 
(Adam and Charles Black.)—In 1885, and again in 1888, Professor 
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Middleton published bcoks on the remains of Ancient Rome. He 
has put these together, adding other matter, and incorporating 
notices of such discoveries as have been made since the latter 
date. The work, as it now stands, is as nearly complete as can 
be. Probably new discoveries will be made; but the field in 
which these are possible has been much diminished, and for the 
present these two volumes may be taken as a practically sufficient 
book of reference. Everything has been systematically arranged. 
After an introductory chapter on the authoritie>, we have the 
site, the building materials, the methods of construction, succes- 
sively discussed. The third chapter deals with the prehistoric 
and regal periods. After this the Palatine Hill, the Forum, with 
its adjacent temples, &c., and the Capitoline Hill, are made the sub- 
ject of separate chapters, the first of these localities having two 
allotted to it. Chapter ix. has for its subject “The Architectural 
Growth of Rome.” Passing on to the second volume, we have the 
Imperial Fora, the Circi of Rome, the Theatres, Amphitheatres, 
and Baths, described in chapters i.-v. Chapter vi. treats of the 
Forum Boarium and the Campus Martius ; that which follows, of 
various buildings, sacred and secular. Finally we have, in chapters 
Viii.-xii.,*‘ Tombsand Honorary Monuments,” “Triumphal Arches,” 
“The Water-Supply of Rome,” “The Roads and Bridges of 
Rome,” and “ The Walls of Aurelianus.” It is impossible to speak 
too highly of the learning of the work, and of the lucid arrange- 
ment by which the learning has been utilised to the utmost. 


The Campaign Guide. (D. Douglas, Edinburgh.)—This volume 
is described as an “Election Handbook for Unionist Speakers.” 
It has been prepared by a committee appointed by the United 
Conservative Associations of Scotland, in default, it would appear, 
of any similar work appearing in this country. Foreign and 
Colonial Policy, the Defences of the Country, Conservative 
Legislation generally, and other matters are treated of. The 
speaker at public meetings,a character which many of us will 
have to assume during the next few weeks, will find plenty of 
ammunition in this book. 


We have received the yearly volume (March, 1891—February, 
1892) of Work : an Illustrated Magazine of Practice and Theory for 
all Workmen, Professional and Amateur (Cassell and Co.); the 
first half-yearly issue of the Scholastic Giobe: a Weekly Journal of 
Education (Scholastic Globe Company) ; and the sixth half-yearly 
volume (January—June, 1892) of the Newbery House Magazine 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.) ; also Vol. XXIV. (July—December, 
1891) of the Antiquary (Elliot Stock). 

New Epirions.—The Christian Year. By the Rev. John Keble. 
(S. Bagster and Sons.)—This is a volume of size suitable for the 
pocket, but not wanting in clearness of type. The Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church, by W. Robertson Smith (A. and C. 
Black), “a new edition, revised and much enlarged.’’——The 
Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture, by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. (Isbister), a “ revised and enlarged edition.”—— 
How to Read Isaiah. By the Rev. Buchanan Blake. (T. and T. 
Clark.) Stray Thoujhts from the Note-Books of Rowland Williams, 
D.D. Edited by his Widow. (T. Fisher Unwin.)——Saintly 
Workers. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Macmillan.)——A Vision of 
Martyrs, and other Poems. By the Rev. James Bownes, M.A. (J. 
Masters and Co.)——-Anecdotal History of the British Parliament. 
By G. H. Jennings. (H. Cox.) Ludgate Hill, Past and Present. 
By W. P. Treloar. (Hazell, Watson, and Viney.)——Red Deer. 
By Richard Jefferies. (Longmans.) 
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” LIBERTY 

LIBERTY WASHING SILKS 
WASHING For Summer Dresses and Underwear. Pure 
SILKS light, and tough. In white, buff, and many 


dainty colours. 
Price, 2s, 6d. to 6s, 9d. per yard, 27 in, to 


40in. wide, 


For SUMMER DRESSES 
and UNDERWEAR, 


New Patrerss post-free. New Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY and CoO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 








Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


Ceylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d, 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomp rable tea. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the bedy, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF bog cet nll 

—The Lancet. 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country 
Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 


Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY S 


MATLOCK. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 


Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles atopt:d in the first instance are eaactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied. 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “Our 
Eyes” (now in its Thirteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, 
at 63 Strand, London, W.O., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours are 
from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 
FOR case so ’ oumpane. 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 


The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep, where they cstin show the first signs of wear. The resistance to fric- 
tion is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is 
applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter 
stockings. PATENTEES— 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,.000. 1 N STl TUT I O N. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Esrp. 1835. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 

Bonus Year. 189 * 20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 0O,’S Manufac~ 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
TRADE-MARK. 
Cc Oo., 


- DENT and , 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS,.—The ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTEENTH EXHIBITION 

¢s NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 1s 
” ALFRED D. FRIPP, B.W.S., Secretary. 





ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND.— 

Patron: Her Majesty THE QUEEN.— HOSPITAL SUNDAY, 

UNK 19th, 1892. Any person unable to attend Divine Worship on that day is re- 

: ted to send his or her contribution to the Lord Mayor. Cheques and Post- 

ance Orders made payable to the Secretary, Mr. Henry N. Custance, should be 
coned “ Bank of England,” and sent to the Mansion House. 


R. FELIX ADLER, of New York, the Founder of the 

Ethical Movement in Awmerica, will deliver a Lecture at PRINCE’S 

HALL, Piccadilly, NEXT SUNDAY MORNING at 11.15, on “The Functions 
of an Ethical Svciety.” The public are invited. 








CCOUNTANT.—A LADY, with good experience in 

Accounts and Book-keeping, is required by a Society. She must he 

able to devote two days’ weekly and the whole of January to the work. Only 

suitable applications will be answered.—Apply to Miss POOLE, 13 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





DUCATION.—Highly recommended First-class 
K Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages for Study 
under first-rate Professors. Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty. Splendid 
Villa in beautiful London suburb. Liberal terms.—Address, ‘‘ PRINCIPALS,” 
Box 2,389, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
Borman, —CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 
perannum. The Examination will be held at gerne 3 and ut Oxford. There 
are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have 
recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas. 





LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

7tol4, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &«. Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket- 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, reducing school fees to £11; 

two of £25; one of £20. Fxamination in London and at Felsted.—For all 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER., 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation ; 13 miles from London. 








K ING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 

WALDEN.--TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20 and 
£15 will be offered for Competition, July 7th. Particulars oa application, 
—Rev. R. M. LUCKOCK, M.A., Head-Master. 





ERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
the Daughters of Gentlemen, conducted by two English Ladies, assisted by 
a highly certificated German teacher. Special musical and educational advan- 
tages, Arrangements for Lady-Students. Ro ‘erences given and required. 
Prive’pals: Miss E, PUNNETT and Mizs M. HAYTER, Bockstrasse 9, Weimar, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certifi-ate in 
Hononrs), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, Examination begins July 13th, 

PF ame particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
ingdon. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

= of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE, 

LEEDS.—A RESIDENTIAL HALL, for the accommodation of 30 Stu- 
dents in Arts, Science, and Technology, of the Yorkshire College, will be 
OPENED next OCTOBER, under the Wardenship of Mr. C. M. Gillespie, B.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and one of the Lecturers in the York- 
shire College. Students are eligible for the Degrees of the Victoria University. 
The College also offers complete courses of training for various professions, &c., 
including Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and Mining Engineering, Leather Indus- 
tries, Agriculture, and (in the Clothworkers’ Department) Textile Industries and 
D eing.—Prospectuses of the Hall and College may be obtained free from the 
SECRETARY of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

















ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
NATIONS, JULY 7th and 8th: Two of £87, Three of £50, Six of £30 
per annum, 
COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who 
do well, but fail.to obtain Scholarships. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be- 

held in JULY next —For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 

willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent grats. The List includes Private Asylums, &c,—Address, Mr. G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 











SCHOOL BOARD for LONDON.—The School Board for 
- London require the services of an ASSISTANT-TEACHER at each of the 
following Pupil-Teachers’ Schools : —Vittoria Place, Pentonville Road ; Totten- 
ham Road, Kingsland ; and York Road, Camden Town. The Scale of Salary in 
the case of Assistant-Masters is £140, rising by £5 per annum to £170 per 
annum; and in the case of Assistant-Mistresses, £125 per annum, rising by £5 
per annum to £150 per annum. Qualification to teach Mathematics and French 
will be required in the case of one of the teachers.—Application must be madeon 
Form 40, and, accompanied by copies of not more than three testimonials, must 
be marked ontside, * Pupil-Teachers’ S:hools,”’ received by the CLERK of the 
BOARD, School Board Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., on or before Jane 
30th. Ifa written application is made for a Form, it must be accompanied by a 
stamped and addressed envelope or wrapper, and should be marked outside, 
“* Application for Form 40,” 





[penenee (GERMANY).—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 
H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
both Classical and Modern Sides. Spec‘al facilities for acquiring Modern Lan- 
guages. Honse healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden. 





RB N on the RHINE.—4 Verlingerte Lennestrasse.— 

Fraiulein SCHELLMANN offers a comfortable HOME to LADIES 
ee to spend the summer months on the Rhine. Terms moderate. Highest 
references, 





ANOVER.—Miss RHINNTHORFF offers a cheerful 

and comfortable HOME to YOUNG LADIES. French (Parisian) and 

German conversation. Highest references to English parents. Terms, Seventy 
Guineis per annum.—Address, Sextorstrasse 7, Hanover. 


ERMANY.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG 

LADIEs.—The Misses KRAUSE receive a few Knglish GIRLS, who 

wish to complete their Education, in their comfortable home. First-rate educa- 

tional advantages. Entire charge taken of Indian children. Highest references 

in England and abroad; moderate terms.—Apply to Friulein KRAUSE, Dalton 
Holme Rectory, Hull; or, 37 Moltke Strasse, Gérlitz, Silesia. 








IMOGES.—A FRENCH LADY, diplomée of the Sor- 
bonne (Paris), daughter of a late Professor, receives DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN to learn French and Accomplishments. Limoges is very healthy, 
and beautifully situated, and possesses a School of Art and Academy. Highest 
Fr. and Eng. refs.—Address, Mdlle. CHABROL, Panton House, Cambridge. 


EPTON SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—The EXAMINATION will be held JULY 26th and 27th.—Particulars 
from HEAD-MASTER, Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 











RIVATE TUITION.—SUSSEX COAST.—A married 

beneficed CLERGYMAN of 20 years’ successful experience in the tuition 

and management of boys, receives SIX PUPILS uncer 15, Each pupil specially 

prepared and individually taught; highest references. Drilling, gymnasium, 

games, sea-bathing. Fees, £66 or £75 a year.—Rev. G. R.,2L Fernlea Road, 
Balham, Londoc. 





{ILLINGHAM (DORSET) GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED in September next for this (Second Grade) 
School. Usual numbers, about 25 boarders and 50 day-boys —Applications to be 
sent, not later than July Ist, to H. P. GREEN, Clerk to the Governors, Gilling- 
ham, Dorset, from whom particulars may be obtained. 





LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 

(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS (ander 15) will be awarded after Examina- 

tion to be held JULY 2lst and 2:4 —Parciculars may be obtained from the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


CKHAM MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, KINGSLEY, 

ALTON, HANTS.—On JULY 14th, NINE OPEN SSHOLARSHGIPS will 

be awarded to Boys and Girls by Examination, entitling holder to Board and 

Education for £15 per annum. Three of these Scholarships are tenable for 

three years, three for two, three for one year. Candidates must be under 12 

years, Examination held simultaneously at Kingsley, Reading, and London,— 
Apply to Miss LUSHINGTON, Kingsley, Alton, Hants. 








RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND.—ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY, 1892: Two of £70, Two of £50, Two of £40. 

Also ONE or TWO EXHIBITIONS, open to Sons of English Clergymen. Can- 

didates living at a distance examined elsewhere than at the College.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 


N ITALY, GENTLEMEN-FARMERS can 
INVEST a MODERATE CAPITAL in VINE-CULTIVATION, with safe 
prospects of large returns, Read National Review, June, 1891. Mr. E. STRACHAN 
MORGAN takes PUPILS on his FARM.—Address, Monte Fiano, Fiesole, 
Toscana. 








FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 


MERSHAM HALL SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM-ON- 
THAMES, READING. 

A remarkably well-built, conveniently arranged, and very commodious modern 
MANSION, of pleasing appearance, containing four handsome reception- 
rooms, five large and lofty class-rooms, noble dining-hall, thirty well-propor- 
tioned bedrooms, two dressing-rooms, kitchens, and ample offices ; occupying a 
magnificent position on the high ground above the village of Caversham, half-a- 
mile from the River Thames, and 1} miles from the county town and stations of 
Reading, on the Great Western, South-Eastern, and South-Western Railways. 
Forty-five minutes’ journey from Paddington. Stabling (four loose-boxes), coach- 
house, farm buildings, capital swi ing- » cottag gardens, charming 
grounds, ornamentally timbere1 park-lands, tennis-lawaos, cricket and football 
grounds, fir-plantation, and picturesque lodge, with a southern aspect, a remark- 
ably healthy soil and subsoil, and an area of twenty acres or thereabouts, 

Messrs. HASLAM and SON will SELL by AUCTION, at the Auction Mart 
Tokenhouse Yard, London, on MONDAY, June 27th, at 1 o’clock punctually, in 
one or in three lots, unless previously disposed of private'y, the remarkably 
well-built, admirably placed, conveniently arranged, and very commodious 
modern Mansion, Building:, Gardens, and Park-Lands known as AMERSHAM 
HALL, Caversham-on-Thames, near Reading, for = many years most success- 
fully occupied as a High-Class Boys’ School, for which purpose, or for a Ladies’ 
College, a Convalescent Home, or a Pablic Institution, it is admirably suited; and 
it could readily be adapted for a spacious Private Residence. 

Particulars, Views, Plans, and Conditions of Sale may be obtained at the 
Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. ; of Messrs. Waterhouse, Winter- 
botbham, and Harrison, Solicitors, 1 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.; 
or of M:ss3rs. Haslam and Son, Auctioneers and Surveyors, Friar Street Cham- 








bers, Reading. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S_ LIST. 
By A. 


LNow rea 7y. 





MEN of MIGHT: Studies of Great Characters. 


©. Benson, M.A., and H, F. TarHam, M.A. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By an Oxonian (Dean 


Hore). With nearly 40 Illustrations by John Leech, Large imperial, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and the GARDENER. 


By the Very Rev. S. ReyNotps Hore, Dean of Rochester. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


EDUCATION from a NATIONAL STANDPOINT. Trans- 


lated from the French of ALFRED FoviLLeEx, by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The FORUM for JUNE, price 2s. 6d., now ready, 
contains :—The PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. By Hon. T. F. Bayarp.—The FALL in SILVER and 
ITS CAUSES. By the Director of the Unirep Starrs Mint—The TRAINING of BOYS at ETON. 
By A. C. Benson: and other Articles. 


SIX YEARS of UNIONIST GOVERN- | 
MENT. By ©. A. Wuitmorr, M.P. A Book for | 
Use at the General Klection, Crown 8vo, 64. ; | 
cloth, ls. 6d. [Next week. | 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the 


Dean of RocuestTeER. Twelfth Edition, cloth, 
23, 6d. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
jOublisher to the Jnvdia Dflice. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S l A s Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
:.. 188 STRAND. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





Catalogues post-free. 











NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 








READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





bye] AT 
RAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, , QTILLIE'S ANNOTATED CATA. 
LOGUE of SCARCE and RARE BOOKS, 
____ | Astrology, Magic, Emblems, Facetim, Ancient Atlases, 
PRO Manuscripts ; Works of Defoe, Burns, Spenser, Stirl- 
- | ing Maxwell, Walpole, &c.; Sir Walter Scott on the 
} Now Ready, 6d. free.—19 
George Street, Edinburgh. 


| 
| F USE 


FR Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir 0. A. Cameron, M.D., says :—‘*I have never 
tasted Oocoa that I like so well” 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—THE CHIEF 
WoNDER OF MopERN TiIMES.—This incom- 
parable medicine increases the appetite, strengthens 
the stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects biliousness, 
and prevents flatulency, purifies the system, invigo- 
rates the nerves, and reinstates sound health. The 
enormous demand for these Pills throughout the 
globe astonishes everybody, and a single trial con- 
vinces the most sceptical that no medicine equals 
Holloway’s Pills in its ability to remove all com- 
r They are a 
lessing to the afflicted, and a boon to all who labour 
under internal or external disease, The purification 
of the blood, removal of all restraints from the secre- 
tive organs, and gentle aperient action, are the pro- 
lific sources of the extensive curative range of Hollo- 
way’s Pills, 


Sours, PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


: 7 Drama (unpublished). 
| ciaieiamed MEATS. Also, 








FiSsENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 











CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





-BENGER'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 
A Mother writes :—‘‘ Ihave given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 


months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased : pi 
to say its effect is marvellous—a 7a boy could not | emoneeg yey epe hed pte yay wot og 
bé, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.” 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere, 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 











MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols, 


THE VENETIANS, 
A Novel. 


By the AUTHOR of * VIXEN,” “LApy 
AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c, 


THE NEW NOVEL, 


London: SIMPKIN and CO., Limited, 


THE HERETIC.—JULY Contents, 


QUARTERLY NoTes.—TurBULENT THEOLOGY.—Tyg 
Next STAGE OF FXISTENCE.— FREE ConTRact,—TuE 
STRUGGLE OF SFx.—FATEs OF THE FLESH. —Corpg. 
SPONDENCE.—Fancy TaLes.—THeE Lapies’ Lear.— 
IRREPRESSIBLF ART. 5 

C. Tucker, 23 Beauchamp Avenue, Leamington, 


l PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN Asso. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.. 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. - 


Pat eeee ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
London : 1 Moorgate Street. 
Aberdeen: 1 Union Terrace. 
Accumulated Funds, £4,057 000. 

The FIFTY-SIXCH ANNUAL GENERAL MERT. 
ING of this Gompany was held within their housg 
at Aberdeen on FKIDAY, June 10th, 1892, when the 
Directors’ Report was presented. 

The following is a summary of the Report referred 


to:— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received la:t year amounted to 
£689,398 11s. 3d., showing an increase of £17,834 3s. 3d. 
over those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £424 517 163. 1d., or 
616 per cent of the premiums, 

The FXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) 
came to £232,504 15s. 3d., or 33'7 per cent. of the 
premiums. After reserving the usual 33} per cent. 
of the premiums to cover liabilities under current 
policies, a profit was earned of £26,301 ds. 61, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—The new assurances 
during the year reached in the aggregate the sum of 
£360,440. These new assurances yielded annual 
premiums amounting to £13,759 1s. 11d., and single 
premiums amounting to £287 19s. 3d. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year (including 
interest) was £315,702 123. 9d. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £195,490 103. 2d. 

The KXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited to 10 per cent. of the 
premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £11,648 I4s, 8d. 
was received for annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £2,518,430 12s, 6d. 

The Report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved that the total amount to be distributed 
amongst the Shareholders for the year 1891 be 
—— being d.v-dend of £2 5s, and bonus of 5s, per 
share, 











OF DIRECTORS. 

Wm. E. Hubbard, Esq. 

Ferdinand M, Huth, Esq. 
E:q., MP. Henry James Lubbock, 

Ernest Chaplin, Esq. 


Esq. 
Sir'Philip Currie, K.C B. William Walkinshaw, 
Alex. P. Fletcher, Esq. E q. 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. 
SEcrETARY—H. E. Wilson. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—James Robb, Manager. 
Lire DrepartTMENT—Thos, H. Cooke, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE COMPANY—Jas. Valentine. 

Copies of the Report, with the whole accounts of the 
Company for the year 1891, may be obtained from 
any of the Company’s offices or agencies, 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the mininum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Mcdical Pro- 
fession in preference to French meypoos | They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
eg on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


Loxpon Boarp 
Colonel Robert Baring. 
H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, 











London Offices, 4 
London, W.0. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Edinburgh: Noe, 6 St. Andrew Square. 


i a a a a i a A 


In this Society are combined the advantages of 


London Office: 17 King William Street, E.C. 


eee FO OO Oo & 


Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


The Premiums are so moderate that an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the first 
for the yearly payment which usually would be charged (with profits) for £1,000 only—equivalent to an immediate 


Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 


The whole profits go to the Policyholders, on a system at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those 
by whose early death there is a loss. Large additions have thus been, and will be, made to the policies of those who 


participate, notwithstanding the lowness of the premiums. 


The Surplus at last Investigation (1887) was £1,051,035, which, after reserving one-third, was divided among 9,384 Policies 
entitled to participate. First additions (with few exceptions) ranged from 18 to 34 per cent., according to age and class. Other 


Policies were increased in all 50 to 80 per cent. 
Examples of Premiums for 


£100 at Death—with Profits. 











Age next Birthday. 2 | 30 35 40 | 45 | 50 | 5 | 
During Life............ #118 0 | £2 1 6*| £2 610 | £214 9 | 2 59| £817] £ 11 | 
21 Payments ........| 2126 | 2154 | 302] 37 5+} 3176] 4121] 5102 | 








[The usual non-participating Rates differ little from these Premiums. ] 


* A person ¢f 30 may secure £1,090 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 153. This Premium would generally elsewhere secure £800 only, instead 
0° £1,000. OR, he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 133. 4d.,—being thus free of payment after age 50. 


+ At age 40, the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1,000, £33 14s, 2d.,—about the same as most Offices require during the whole term of life, 


Before tha 


Premiums have ceased, the Policy will have shared in at least one division of profits, 


To Professional Men and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, 
this limited payment system is specially recommended. 


At the 54th ANNUAL MEETING, on March 30th last, 
the following were the Results reported for the year 1891 :— 


New Assurances completed were £1,208,207. 


Premiums in year, £609,292. 


Total Income, £936,723. 


The Claims (including Bonus Additions) were £368,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the amount of these Claims was paid in respect of Policies which had participated in the Surplus— 
the Bonus Additions averaging almost 50 per cent. of the original Assurances. 


The Funds (increased in the year by £444,812) amounted to £7,801,431. 


Arrangements as to Surrenders, Non-Forfeiture, Loans on Policies, Early Payment of Claims, Free Residence, &c., are specially Liberal. 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


JAMES GRAHAM WATSON, Manager. 





THE 
i; VERPOOL ann LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS £8,159,829 


Hrap Orricrs: DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—OR ANNUITIES. 
All Participating Life Policies effected in 1892, at ANNUAL PREMIUM‘, 
will share in the profits of their class for '1'WO FULL YEARS, for the term 
ending 1893, Expcnses moderate. Bonuses large. 





Please apply for Prospectus. 
Lonpon Orrices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 





| etmanisienen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... 


»  £14,000,000 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


—. 











OvursipE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


£ s.d. 

1010 0O| Narrow Column 
5 5 0} Half-Column 
212 6{| Quarter-Column 

ComPANIEs, 
Outside Page ..... doxeenineainee «© SIA TS Of Tmside Page «.....00..cseccescs-soe 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 








Terms of Subscription, 





———~.— 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... ie ie pe eee Re aes O14 8 ccceee 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c..., Sta Wis aaa «eo SSO @...06 2...6 7 8 


Now ready, a> all Booksellers’. 


OUR EART H— ight to twilight. 
In Eight Cantos. 
By GEORGE FERGUSON, 
**O where is Heaven amid her works around, 
It not in man?’’—Canto v., p. 112. 
Svo, cloth, Ss. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpHam’s, 283 Street, U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 


Washington Boston, Mass., 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 

Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Kp1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “SpecTaToR” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


ROD AND RIVER. 


FLY-FISHING FOR SALMON, TROUT, AND GRAYLING. 


By. Major ARTHUR T. FISHER, Author of ‘Through Stable and Saddle- 
Room,” &c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14: 


Now ready. 


CAMPING SKETCHES. 


Ty GEORGE R. LOWNDES, Author of “Gipsy Tents and How t» Use Them.” 
In 1 vol, large crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 43, 6d. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





Now ready. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD: 
AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MADAME LEROUX.” 


7 Al Ay" K 7 A 
THAT WILD WHEEL. 
By FRANOES ELHANOR TRILLOPE, Anthor of “That Unfortunate 
Marriage,’ &c. In 3% vols. crown 8vo. 

“The author’s faculty for making vigorous and lifelike 
character studies is very conspicuous...... Nothing can be better 
than the keen observation and good-tempered ridicule bestowed 
on the ways and manners of Madame Martin’s third-rate pension 
and its frequenters.”—Morning Post. 


A NEV NOVEC. 


WESTOVER’S WARD. 
By ALGERNON RID EWAY. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ Mr. Ridgeway’s sketches of m-n and manners, the itrie ul and 
otherwise, ‘out West,’ are spirited and vividly graphic. He is 
no less successful in painting the inhabitants of the old Virginian 
household, in which Westover’s parents try to civilise Angela for 
their dead son’s sake. The opening scene is placed at Alamosa, 
in South-Western Colorado, at which old Spanish settlement 
there are woven the threads of a comedy of errors that is 
developed with an unfailing vivacity overlying a vein of deeper 
feeling.”—Morning Post. 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, handsomely bound in 
red cloth. Each Novel complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Thirty-four volumes may now be obtained. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





‘THIS DAY, om 1s 
THE BRITISH ARMY AND OUR 
DEFENSIVE POSITION IN 1892. 


Founded on Speeches and Memoranda, and 
on Parliamentary Papers and Returns. 
With a Preface by 
The Right Hon. E. STANHOPE, Secretary of State for War. 
This account of our Military Position presents in a convenient form a statement 
of facts which cannot be controverted. It touches upon almost all the subjects 
to which public attention has been directed during the last five years, viz. :— 
Short Service and Recruiting—The Pay and Advantages 
of a Soldier—Camps and Barracks—Mobilisation for 
War—The Provision of Warlike Stor:s—The 
Cost of the Army. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Limited. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 








Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts, | 


Large Swimming-Bath, 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER, 














MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 
J. J. JUSSERAND’S NEW WORK. _—| 


A FRENCH AMBASSADOR at the COURT 
of CHARLES II., LE COMTE DECOMINGES, From his Unpublished 
Correspondence. By J. J Josseranp, Conseiller d’Ambassade, Author 
of “* English Wayfariug Life in the Fourteenth Century,” “ The Knglish 
Novel in the Time of Shakcspeare,” &c. With 19 Illustrations, 5 bein 
Photogravures, demy 8vo, clo'h gilt, 123 a 8 

Also a LIMITED EDITION of 65 Cop‘es, printed on fine paper, £1 1s. each. 
“« Mr. Jusserand has chosen a topic peculiarly fitted to his genius... «There 
is not a dull page in the bovk”’—Times. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ENGLAND UNDER LORD BEACONSFIELD.”* 


ENGLAND UNDER the COALITION: 


the Political History of Great Brita‘n and Ireland from the General 
Elect.on of 1885 to May, 1592. By P. W. Cuaypen, Author of “Tae 
Karly Life of Samuel Rozers,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 103 6d, 

** Liberal candidates oight to be gra‘eful to Mr. Clayden. His new 
volume is a valuable epitome of events in this country for the last six years, 
and it sets forth with moderation, lucidity, and an admirable sense of 
proportion, every phase of the impeachment which the Liberal party has 
brought again-t its opponents during that period.”’—Speaker, 


CANON CHEYNE’S NEW WORK. 


AIDS to the DEVOUT STUDY of 


CRITICISM. Part IT. The DAVID NARRATIVES. Part II. Ths BOOK 
of PSALMS. By Rav. T. Cueynr, M A., D.D, Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy Scriptures at Oxfurd, Canon of Rochester, Large 
crown 8vo, cluth, 7s. 6d. 

“* Devout, reverent, and edifying.” —Times. 


THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS.—NEW VOLUME. 


A. THIERS. By P. de Remusat. Trans- 


lated by Metvitte B, ANDERSON. Heliogravure Frontispiece, crown 
8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 

“This sketch, skilful in its portraiture and brilliant in its diction, 
will, of course, be widely read by Englishmen, aud should help to popularise 
a series likely to do excellent service,”’—R cord. 

*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


TOIL and TRAVEL: being a True Story 


of Roving and Ranging when on a Voyage Round the World. By Joun 
MacGreGor (‘‘ Ralph ’’), Author of “‘ fhe Girdle of the World,” &c. 6 
Full-Page Illustra‘ions, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


NEW VOLUMES OF “ THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 


MAKAR’S DREAM, and other Stories 


from the Russian, 
“ The tales are quaintly told and thoroughly interesting.”—Glasgo » Herald, 


J 


‘* The book is heartily enjoyable.’”’—Scotsman. 


A NEW ENGLAND CACTUS. By Frank 


Pore HUMPHREY. (Just ready, 
24mo, paper, 1s 6d. each; cloth, 23, each. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF *‘ THE D CTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.”’ 
On June 25th, price 15s net., in -— ; or in half-morocco, marbled edzes, 
8. net. 
Volume XXXI, (KENNETI—LAMBART) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued Quarterly until the Completion of the Work. 


NEW & CHEAPER EDITION of “‘ THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE.” 
Just: publishe!, POPULAR EDITION, with a PR¥FAOCK, crown $vo, 6s. 


The HISTORY of DAVID GRIEVE. By 


Mrs, Humpary Warp, Author of ‘* Robert Elsmere,” &. 
THIRD EDITION OF THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS'S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION of “@RANIA: 
the Story of an Island,” 2 vols. post 8vo, by the 
Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, is NOW READY at all 
the Libraries. 
NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 


2s. and 23. 64. SERIES. 
On June 25th, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s ; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy Tellet, 


Auth r of ‘‘ The Outcasts,” &c. 
Just published. 


THYRZA. By George Gissing, Author of 


** Dewos,” &. Feap. Svo, boards, pictorial cover, 23, ; and limp red cloth, 2s, 61. 











London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





This day is published, royal 4to, £3 33, with 31 Photographs and Plans, 


MAHABOD HI; 


Or, the Great Buddhist Temple under the Bodhi Tree 
at Buddha Gaya, 


By Major-General Sir ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, 
R.E., K.C.I.E., C 8.1. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
Publishers to the India Office. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


THE 


GREAT EDUCATORS. 


; Volumes by Eminent Writers, pre- 
4 —, in their entirety a Biographical 
History «f Education from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. ae 
A seri p ‘The Grea 
= TEE ould, piste if poser tag it con- 
pn mselves with the history, theory, and prac- 
tice of education 
Each Subject will form a Complete 
Volume, price 5s. 
The following Volumes are now ready :— 


ARISTOTLE, and the 


Ancient Educational Ideals. By 
Tomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 
TIMES, Jvue 9-b, 1€92.—** A very readable sketch 
ofawry interesting subject.’” 


LOYOLA, and the Educa- 
tional System of the Jesuits. By the 
Rev. Tuomas Huauss, of the Society 
of Jesus. = 

TIMES June 9th, 1892.—‘ The prisciples and the 
method of the Society of Jesus are not very popular 
in the modern world ; but their place in the history 
of education is nn important and, on the whole, an 
honourable one.’ 


THE WORKS OF 
HEINRICH HEINE. 


Translated by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, 
M.A., F.R.L.S. (‘‘ Hans Breitmann”’). 
Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. per Volume. 

Vol. I. 


FLORENTINE NIGHTS, 
SCHNABELEWOPSKI, The RABBI 
of BACHARACH, and SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S MAIDENS and WOMEN. 

TIMES.-‘' We can recommend no better medium 
for making acquaintance at first-hand with ‘the Ger- 
man Aristophanes ’ than the works of Heinrich Heine, 
translated by Charles Godfrey Leland.’’ 


Vols. IT. and III. 


PICTURES of TRAVEL, 


1823-1828. In 2 vols. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Lelana’s translation 
of ‘The Pictures of Travel’ is one of the acknow- 
ledged literary feats of the age.” 


Vols. V. and VI. 


GERMANY. In 2 vols. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ Mr. Leland has done 
his tran-lation in able and scholarly fashion.” 





LOVE-SONGS of ENGLISH 
POETS, 1500-1800. With Notes by 
Rate H. Carne. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

*,* Also 100 Copies, printed on Dutch hand-made 


paper, extra binding, 
The OLD MAIDS’ CLUB. 


By I. Zanawitt, Author of “The 
Bachelors’ Club.” With 44 Illustra- 
tions by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


Uniform with the above, price 3s. 6d. 


WOMAN — THROUGH a 
MAN’S EYEGLASS. By Matcoum C. 
SALAMAN. With [Illustrations by 


Dudley Hardy. Second Edition. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“The very thing for a 
pint-cushion cr garden-hammork,.” 


The AVERAGE WOMAN. 


Containing “A Common _ Story,” 
“ Reffey,” and “ Captain, My Captain!” 
By Wotcorry Bauestrer. With a 
Memoir by Henry James. Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The SCAPEGOAT: a 
Romance. By Haru Carne. The New 
(Fifth) Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 

TIMES,—* ¥xcels in dramatic force all the author’s 

Previous efforts...... Matchless of its kind.” 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 3. 6d, each. 
The Bondman: a New|] The Little Manx 


Saga, 20: Thousand. Nation. 

The MASTER of the 
MAGICIANS. By Exizasetu Stuart 
Puetps and Herpert D. Warp. 
Popular Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


Losdon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21 BEDFORD STREKT, W.C. 








MESSRS, METHUEN'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Speeches. 
TBE 


SPEECHES & PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE 


Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
M.P. 


Witt Notes anv Intrropvcrions. 


Edited by A. W. HUTTON, M.4., Librarian of the 
Gladstone Library; and 
H, J. COHEN, M.A. (With Portraits.) 
Vou. X., 80, 123 6d. 

Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they are 
about to issue in ten volumes, 8vo, an authorised 
collection of Mr. G'adstune’s speeches, the work 
being undertaken with his sanction and under his 
superintendence, 

In view of the approaching General Election, it has 
been decided to issue at ence Vil. X., which dea's 
with the press'ng questions of the day. Each volume 
will ¢ ntiin a portrait, and to Vol. X. Mr. Glad- 
stone has written a piv fac, 


Author of “Mehalah.” 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: 


A Tale of the Cornish Coast. 
By S. BARING-GOULD, 
Author of “John Herring,” “ Urith,” &- 
Second Edition, 3 vols. 

**Incident succeeds incident with a brisk move- 
ment, and there is no halting in the develupment of 
the story. Altogether this is one of the best imagined 
and most enthralling storie: the author of ‘ Mehalah’ 
has produced.”— Saturday Review. 

***In the Rour of the Sea’ is, without doubt, one 
of the be-t novels that Mr. Baring-Gould has yet 
given us. His bright humour, his able treatment of 
wild and romantic scenes, his strange poetical 
melancholy, his brilliant analysis of character, are 
well exemplified in theso volames. They are full of 
impressive contrasts, of dramatic scenes, of ad- 
mirable descriptive writing.’’—Speak.r, 


Rudyard Kipling’s New Book. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS 


And other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING, 
Second Edition, extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of 
chara:ter...... Unmistakable genius rings in every 
line.”’—Times. 

**Mr. Kipling is probably our best ballad-wr:ter 
since Scott.’’—Daily News, 

“The Ballads teem with imagination ; they palpi- 
tate with emotion. We read them with laughter and 
tears ; the metres throbin our pulses; the cunningly 
ordered words tinge with life; and if this be vot 
poetry, what is ?’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS 
(More, Maurice, Kingsley, Carlyle, Ruskin, &c. 
By H. pe B. Grssins, M.A., Author of ‘* The In- 
dustrial History of England.” Crown 8vo, 23. 6d, 
(OnIversITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
**The author is a man of large mental grasp and 
of broad sympathies......He writes strongly and per- 
spicu usly,avud has an aptne-s in quotatiou from the 
writings of the great men whose story he tells that 
adds greatly tu the force of his own very able style 
Few will real the work without being wiser 0: the 
subject of social reform; and very few indeed will 
lay down the book untouch»i by a desire to go more 
deeply into a tubject of such interest.’’—North 
British Daily Mail, 


The RURAL EXODUS: the Problem 


of the Village and the Town. By P. ANDERSON 
GranamM Crown 8vo, 2s, Gd. 
[SoctaL QUESTIONS SERIES. 
“Mr. Graham is one of the most trustworthy 
authorities on rural topics who is now with us, and 
his volume is wri ten with a most refre-hing absence 
of partisan bias. In pubtishing this brightly-written 
and closely argued volume at this juncture he has 
made a valuable contribution both to literature and 
to politics.”— Globe, 
“‘A charmingly written picture of 1ural life.”— 
Sussiv Dai'y News. 


A Book of Oxford Verses. 
VERSES to ORDER. By “A. G.” 


Crown S8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 











NEW NOVELS JUST READY. 
The KING’S FAVOURITE. By Una 


TayLor, Author of “‘ he City of Sarras.’ 2 
vols., 21:, 

‘“**The Kivg’s Favourite’ is pervaded by the 
mystic light ; on every paze there are passages whi-h 
set thought termenting and awaken echoes in hid ien 
p aces of the soul; and it is all «xpressed in a prose 
80 beautiful, rich, and chiselled that the style alone 
would give the work a singulir 1] terary value. With 
all its mysticism, it is a story of moving human 
passion, which rises often to passages of great 
dramatic power.’’—Sunday Sun. 


MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. McQueen 
Gray, Author of ‘‘ Elsa,.’”’ C.own 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


METHUEN and CO.,18 Bury Street, W.C. 





CASSELL § COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 


NOTICE. 


A MODERN 
DICK WHITTINGTON, 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “ By Proxy,” “ Lost Sir 


Massingberd,” &c., 
will be published on Monday next, 


in 2 vols., price 21s. 


Now ready, price 2s. 


The VOTER’S HANDBOOK. 
Explaining the Qualification and Re- 
gistration of Electors at Parliamentary, 
Municipal, County Council, School 
Board, and Vestry Elections; and also 
at Elections of Sanitary Authorities 
and Guardians of the Poor. Witha 
Supplement containing the Material 
Sections of the Electors’ Qualification 
and Registration Bill of 1892 (read a 
second time in the House of Commons, 
May 25th, 1892). 





Now ready, price 12s. 6d. 


AMERICAN LIFE. By Paul 


DE Rovusiers. ‘Translated from the 
French by A. J. HERBERTSON. 


“Written in a clear and sprightly 
fashion. We are acquainted with no book 
on the subject which has quite the same 
union of systematic exposition and personal 
experience.”—Manchester Guardian. 








A NEW NOVEL. 


INTO the UNKNOWN: 


Romance of South Africa. 
RENCE FLETCHER. 4s. 


a 
By Law- 


MR. STEVENSON’S NEW WORK. 
NOTICE. 


THE WRECKER, 


By R. L. STEVENSON 
and LLOYD OSBOURNE, 


. will be published June 27th, 
Illustrated, price 6s. 


MR. ANDREW LANG, 
in the New Review, thus refers to this Work, after 2 
perusat of its earlier chapters :—‘‘ ‘The Wrecker’ 
seems 
much the most entic‘ng romance at 
present before the world. 
Why was the wreck so valuable, when there was 
nothing in her but a little smugzled opium? What 
had become of the original crew of the wreck ? When 
and where and how did the new crew pick her up? 
Why did they leave her so hurriedly, abandoning 
even the money? The nights must have been ‘ end- 
less’ indeed, as Homer says, when Loudon Dodd told 
this marvellous legend after supper. The character 
of the captain is 
one of the most wonderful things Mr.. 
Stevenson has done, 

and the description of the voyaze to the islands is. 
among his finest pictures.”’ 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK a 4 HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 


his day is published. 
MERIDIANA: Noontide Essays. 


By Sir Hersert MAxwELt, Bart. M.P., F.S.A., &c., Author of ‘‘ Passages 
in the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin,”’ &c. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The STRUGGLE with the LAND LEAGUE, 


IRELAND UNDER the LAND 


LEAGUE. A Narrative of Personal Experiences, By CiirForp Lioyp, 
late Special Resident Magistrate. Post 8vo, 63. 

“‘The most interesting picture of conditions in the distressful country that 
bas reached print since the appearance, some twenty years ago, of Mr, Stuart 
Trench’s ‘ Realities of Irish Life.’’’—Morning Advertiser. 

“ We can imagine no work better calculated than this to impress upon the care- 
less and inattentive mind the real issue at stake in Ireland. Fascinating as is 
the tale, the moral is of still greater interest and moment,”—National Observer, 


The APOLOGY of ORIGEN in 


REPLY to CELSUS. AChapter in the H'story of Apologetics. By Rev. 
J. Patrick, B.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 63. 

** It is the work of a sound scholar, a thorough and ripe theologian, of one 
who understands how to interest his reader, and who wields an easy and lucid 
English style...... Mr. Patrick skilfully and felicitously exbibits the arguments on 
both sides so that the reader can much more readily get at the gist of the whole 
matter in this digest than in the original.’-—Dr, Marcus Dons, in Modern Church. 

“It is a work of solid learning and exact scholarship... .. We have seldom seen 
the relations between Christianity and the Empire stated with such combined 
brevity and g: asp as in the fine chapter in which Mr. Patrick deals with Origen’s 
answer to the chirge of Celsus that Christiinity was dangerous to the State,’’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


POPULAR EDITION, with a NEW PREFACE. 
MEMOIR OF THE 


LIFE of LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


and of ALICE OLIPHANT, his WIFE. By Mrs. M. O. W. 
OuipHant. With Portraits, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“One of the most interesting biographies ever penned,’’—Daily Telegraph. 
** a delightful and sympathetic memoir.””—Times. 
of 


The PROGRESSIVENESS 


MODERN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. By Rev. James Linpsay, 
M.A., B.D., B.Sc, F.R.S.E., F.G.8. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ He is a friend of progress...... a cautious and careful thinker, who has read 
widely on the subject of which he treats...... a subject of much importance, and 
it is treated with such ability and learning as to make it worthy of the study of 
the class for whom it has been specially written.”—Scotsman, 


ESSAYS from “BLACKWOOD.” By 


the late ANNE Moz.ey, Author of ‘* Essays on Social Subjects,’ Editor of 
**The Letters and Correspondence of Cardinal Newman,” “ Letters of the 
Rev. J. B. Mozley,’ &c. Wi:h a Memoir by her Sister, Fanny Moztry. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 61. 

** Both as critic and shrewd observer, Miss Mozley stands in the first rank of 
essayists, and it would be difficult for many practised living writers to emulate 
the delicate humonr, the knowledge, the keen perception, and the facility of ex- 
pression to be found in these ezsays...... It may truly be said that there is some. 
thing for everybody in this entertaining volume,’—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A collection of charming essays, these, by a charming writer.’ —Tablet, 


The SYRIAN CHURCH in INDIA. 


By GrorGe MILNE Rar, M.A, Fellow of the University of Madras, late Pro- 
fessor in the Madras Christian College. With Illustrations, post 8vo, 103. 6d. 
“A most interesting account of a little-known and outly ng fragment of 
Christendom.’’— Westminster Review. 
“Mr. Rae’s volume will be received with both pleasure and profit by the many 
bo whom this interesting episode in Eastern Christianity is a new subject.’’— 
umes, 
“The subject is treated in an easy and pleasant narrative, and is full of 
interest......Mr. Milne Rae’s work is one of scholarly research, conducted in no 
sectarian spirit, and yielding most interesting resu!ts.””—Observer, 








SEVENTH EDITION, ENLARGED, 


HINTS on the GAME of GOLF. 


By Horace G, Hutcuinson. Crown 8vo, price ls. 
** A model of what a work of the kind should be. It is all to the point and full 
of points...... It should be carried in the pocket of every one who aspires to be a 
golfer.”—Saturday Review, 


BLACKWOOD ’S 
NEW SERIES OF COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


Handsomely bound, crown Svo, price 3s. 6d. each. 


REATA: What’s in a Name. By E. D. Gerarp. 

The REVOLT of MAN. By Watrer Besanr. 

SONS and DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Ouipnanr. 
PICCADILLY. With Iilustrations. By Laurence Onipuanr. 
LADY BABY. By Dororura Gerarp. 

HURRISH. By the Hon. Emity Lawtess. 

The BLACKSMITH of VOE. By Pavut Cusnina. 
BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. By E. D. Grrarp. 
ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Ouipnant. 

The WATERS of HERCULES. By E. D. Grrarp. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. By “A 


Puain Woman.” 
FAIR to SEE. By L. W. M. Locxuarr, 
The DILEMMA. By Author of “The Battle of Dorking.” 
MINE is THINE. By L. W. M. Locxnarr. 
POOR NELLIE. By Author of “ My Trivial Life.” 
DOUBLES and QUITS. By L. W. M. Locxuarr. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





$$$ 


EDWARD STANFORD'S List 
Just published, FOURTH EDITION, Rvised and Enlarged, 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of Uny. 


VERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Ejition, containing 48 Coloureq 

carefully drawn and beautifully engraved on Steel and Copper Plates Ps ae 
Alphabetical List of about 30,000 Names, with Latitudes and Longituda 
Imperial 4*0, half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 303, Size, when _ 
12in, by 15in. ut, 





ConrTENTS. 
1, Hemisphere, West, Physical. 25. Asia. 
2. Hemisphere, East, Physical. 26. Turkestan, West, 
3. World on Mercator’s Projection. 27. Turkestan, East. 
4. Europe. 28. China, 
5. British Isles, Orographical. 29, Japan. 
6. British Isles, Hydrographical, 30. India, North, 
7. England and Wales. 31. India, South, 
8. Scotland. 32, Ceylon. 
9, Ireland. 33. East Indies, 
10. Sweden and Norway. 34. Holy Land, 
11. Denmark. 35. Africa, 
12. Germany, West. 36, Egypt. 
13, Germany, East. 37. South Africa. 
14. Austria-Hungary. 38, North Americ. 
15. Switzerland. 39. Dominion of Canada. 
16. Netherlands and Belgium, 40. Canada, East, 
17. France. 41. Canada, West. 
18, Spain and Portugal, 42. United States, East. 
19. Italy, North. 43, United States, West. 
20. Italy, South. 44, West Indies and Central America 
21, Balkan Peninsula. 45. South America. P 





Mediterranea», West. 46. Australia. 
23. Mediterranean, Kast. 47, Tasmania, 
Russia and the Caucasus, 48. New Zealand, 
Alphabetical List of Names. 
The *‘Saturd»xy Review” on the Third Edition. 

“ New friends and new loves are capital things, p: ovided they are not allowed 
t displace the old, and for our part we have no intention of ever putting out of 
its place Mr. Stanford s‘ London Atlas,’ the third edition of which in quarto form 
is now before us. We have used it constantly for years, and we have never found it 
surpassed for the combined merits of handiness, cheapness, accuracy, and clearness,” 


Also, just published. 


STANFORD’S GUINEA ATLAS of MODERN 


GROGRAPHY, contaiving Thirty-eight Maps, carefully drawn and beauti- 

fully engraved on Copper Plates, Coloured to show the latest Political 

Boundaries and the leading Physical Features; also an Alphabetical List of 

about 30,00) Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes, Handsomely bound in 

half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, price 2ls. Siz2, when shat, 73 in. by 12in 
Recently published. 


STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, consisting of Thirty Maps, each 14in, by 11 in., engraved in 
the best style, giving the leading Physical Features, and Coloured to show 
the latest Political Boundaries; also an Alphabetical List of about 30,000 
Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Bound in cloth, price 10s. 64, 
Siz2, when shut, 7} in. by 12in. Postage 6d, 
**Hand:omely and durably bound, beautifully printed on fine paper, and 
embodying the results of the latest geographical researches, this inexpensive 
Atlas is wholly admirable.”’—European Mail. 


STANFORD’S TOURIST GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS, CORRECTED to 1892. With Maps and Plans, cloth, 23. each. 


BERKSHIRE. Second Edition. Edited and Revised by 
the Rev. P, H. Ditcurrevp, M.A. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. Third Edition. Edited and Revised 
by R, N. Wortu, F.G.S. 
SUFFOLK. Second Edition. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.LS., &e. 
The WYE and ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. Second Edition. 
Ed. ted and Revised by R. N. Worrn, F.G.S. 
The Series embraces in addition to the above: 


Bedfordshire. London (Through). 
Cambridgeshire. London (Round About). 
Cornwall. Sixth Edition. Fifth Edition. 


Norfolk. Fourth Edition. 


erbyshire. Fourth Edition. c . 
eer ‘ Somersetshire. Fourth Edi- 


Devon, North. Fifth Edition. 


sas | tion, 
 tetehinw 6 egg Fifth Ejition. | suppey, Fourth Edition. 
: } * tans 8 Fifth Edition. 
English Lake District. VUSS°-. t 
a Edition, | Warwickshire. 
Essex. | Wiltshire. — 
Gloucestershire. Worcestershire. 
Hampshire. Fourth Edition, Yorkshire (East and North 
Hertfordshire. Ridings), Fifth Elition. | 
Kent. Seventh Edition. Yorkshire (West Riding). 


Fifth Edition. 

** Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of this little two-shilling 
county series ; the type, though closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as 
light, and twice as portable, as a fairly filled cizar-case,’’—Saturday Review. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
The ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 
Smaller Guide, 33. 6d. 


The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition, with Map, 6s. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, The ROMAN WALL and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. With Map, 5:. 


The CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of ENGLAND 


and WALES: their History, Architecture, and Monuments. By W. J. 
Lorti£, B.A., F.S.4., Assistant-Chapliin, Chapel Royal, Savoy. With 29 
Plans, fcap, 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
** For those who in spring or autumn can indulge in the delight of a tour 
— a = of our cathedrals, Mr. Loftie’s boo is likely to supply all their 
wants.’ —Ti nes, 


The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By 


Tuomas B, Witison, M.A. With 7 Maps and Appendices on the Flora and 
History of Norway, Fishing Notes, and Photography. Third Edition, with 
Corrections for 1892, Small post 870, cloth, price 5s. 

“Small, handy, businesslike, and trustworthy.’’—Times. 

‘* We heartily recommend it.”— Guardian. . 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur St., S.W. 
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wESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 
PERSIA and the PERSIAN QUESTION. 


By the Hon. Gxorce N. Curz 0, M P., Author of “Russ‘a in Central As‘a, 
and the Anglo- Ras sian Question.” With 9 Maps, 43 Plates, and 53 Ilustra- } 
tions in the ‘Text, 2 vols, 8vo, 423. 

“« This work embodies a'l that is known, and nearly ev erything that is know- 
able, abcut modcrn Persia... ..Itis full of the charm of sincere and circumstantial 
parration...... The illustr ations alone would leave a lively image of 1 fe in the 
most Oriental of Oriental Jands.”"—Stand srd, 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
NADA the LILY. By H. Rider Haggard. 


With 23 Illustrations by OC. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo, 63. 


Mr, ANDREW Lane, in the New Review :—*To ~y mind the realisation of 
savage exi-tence and the spirit of it have rever been so honestly and a curately 
set forth. The Indians of Chateaubriand, and even of Cooper, are conventional 
cowpared with these bloodthirsty, loyal, and fatalistic Zalus...... The whole 
legend seems to me to be a curiously veracious reproduction of Zalu life and 

” 


character. 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY 


DURING the CIVIL WaR. Compiled from the Letters and Illnstrat d by 
the Portraits at Clayd n Honse, Bucks, By FRANCES PARTHYNOPE VERNEY. 
With a Preface by 8. R. GaRDINER, M.A., LL.D. With 33 Portraits, Wood- 
cuts, and Fac-simile, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s, 


“No more interesting contribution to the domestic history of English families 
has appeared for years than the ‘ Verney Memoirs.’ ’’—Dav'y Telegraph. 


GEOFFREY DE MANDEVILLE: a Study 


ofthe Anarchy. By J. H. Rounp, M.A., Author of “ The Early Life of 
Anne Boleyn: a Critical Essay.’ 8vo, 16s. 


“Mr. Round treats his subject with great learning and acumen,’’—Times. 


ELISABETH FARNESE: ‘‘The Termagant 
of Spain.” By Epwarp ArmstronG, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 8vo, 16s 

“ An extremely interesting and pictures quely written volume......A careful and 
erudite study of one of those interesting Queens fur whom the eighteenth century 
was remarkable,’’—Daily Telegraph. 


CABINET EDITION of Mr, LECKY’S *‘ ENGLAND.” 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTORY. By Wituam K. H. Licxy. Cabinet Edition, 
12 vols. crown 8vo, 6s, each. England, 7 vols.; Ireland, 5 vols, (In course of 
publication in Monthly Volumes.) ENGLAND, Vols, I.-VI., now ready. 


SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. By W. 
J. FitzPatricg, F.S.A., M.R.J.A., Author of ‘‘ Ireland before the Unior.’”’ 
&e. 8vo, I4 
“ Enlivened by a never-failing stream of anecdote and quaint reminiscencs.”’ — 
Standard. 
“ Pull of surprises.”’"—National Observer, 


An INTRODUCTION to GENERAL LOGIC. 


By E. E. Cosstance Jones, Author of “ Elements of Logic as a Science of 
Propositions.” Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


DISTINCTION: and the Criticism of 


Beliefs. By ALFRED S1pGwick, Author of “ Fallacies.’’ Crown 8vo, 63. 


*,* This book is intended to be a plain statement of the difficulties arising 
from acceptance of the doctrines of evolution, with especial reference to the 
question of their removal, 


A HISTORY of the CHURCH of ST. 
MARY the VIRGIN, OXFORD: the University Church. From Domesday 
to the Installat‘on of the late Duke of Wellington, Chancellor of the Uni- 
Lig By its present Vicar, EpMuND 38. F. Froutkes, M.A. Crown 8vo, 

=, Od. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? 


A Course of Lectures delivered before the conga o of Cambridge. By F. 
Max MiLueR, K.M, New Edition, crown 8vo, 3°. 61. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MR. 
LANG’S WORKS. 


GRASS of PARNASSUS. First and Last 


Rhymes. By ANDREW Lana. New and Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
*,* To this Edition about Thirty New Pieces, either unpublished or hitherto 
uncollected, have been added, 
Uniform with the above, price 2s, 6d. each net, 
LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS, | OLD FRIENDS. 
BOOKS and BOOKMEN,. | LETT#£RS on LITERATURE, 


The BLUE POETRY-BOOK. Edited by 
ANDREW Lana. New Edition, printed on India Paper, with Notes. Feap. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*.* To this Edition a few Notes, mainly on points of Antiquarianism connected 
with the traditional Songs and Ballads, have been added by Mr. Lang. The de- 
sign of the cover is taken from an Italian binding of the Fifteenth Century, 
figured in Libri’s ‘‘ Monuments Inédits,” 


NEW STORY of THEATRICAL LIFE. 


DOROTHY WALLIS: an Autobiography. 


With Introduction by WALTER Besant. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
*,* In this book an attempt has been made to delineate faithfully the experi- 
ences of a girl who resolved to win for herself an horiourable position on the stage. 
The book is a bond-fide autobiography. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


MR. MURRAY’S. LIST. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


A Useful Book for Candidates and Electors. 
EIGHTH EDITION, Revised and consilerably Enlarged, 8vo, 103, 6d. 


‘A HANDBOOK TO POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


OF THE DAY, & THE ARGUMENTS ON EITHER SIDE. 
With an Introduction by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 


New Snbjects in this Edition : —Leg'slative Iaterference in the Hours of Adult 
Males—Trade Option—Mivers’ Eight Hours Bill—Oue Min, One Vote—Shorter 
Parliaments—Second Ballots — Municipal Home-rule for London—Taxation of 
Ground Values, and of Reversionists, &.—R ting of Vacant Land—Municipal 
Death Duties—Betterment—Immigration of Panper Aliens, &. 


the SAME AUTHOR, 2 vols 8vo, price 26s, 


FINANCE and POLITICS: an Historical 


Study, 1783-1885. 
“* We can testify that those who, having an opportunity of studying this work, 
neglect to u-e it, will miss mak ng the acqua‘ntance of a book which is as rich 
in interest as in solid in-truction.’’—Manchester Examiner, 





SECOND EDITION, medinm 8vo, 2is net. 


TRAVELS AMONGST the GREAT ANDES 


of the EQUATOR. By Epwarp Wuymrer. With Illustrations by Barnard, 
Corbould, Dadd, Lapworth, Overend, Skelton, Wagner, Wilson, Wolf, &e. 
4 Maps and 140 Illustrations. 
Proof Copies of the Large Map, on stoat paper, pric: 43, net. 
List of Subseribers to the Specitl Fdition of ‘Travels Among:t the Great 
Andes” can now be supplied, price 61. 


so, metium 8vo, 21s. 


SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX to 


TRAVELS AMONGST the GREAT ANDE3 of the EQUATOR. Illustrated 
with 61 Figures of ew Genera and Species, with Contributions by various 
Naturalists, and a Preface by Epwarb WHYMPER. 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


CHAMBERS’ POCKET DICTIONARY, | HANDBOOK of TRAVEL-TALK : 
ENGLISH,FRENCH, and GERMAN. ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
6s, and ITALIAN, 3s. 61, 


FOREIGN. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 63. NORTH ITALY, 10s. 
Tbe RHINE and NORTH GEKMANY.| CENTRAL ITALY. 63, 
10s, SOUTH ITALY and SICILY. 123, 
SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA.| ROME and its ENVIRONS. 10s. 
‘lyront. 12%. SWITZERLAND. 103,; EGYPT. 153 
FRANCE ‘Two Parts. 7s. 6. each. GREECE, Ionrtan Istanps, &e. 24s, 
The RIVIERA, &e. 5s. | DENMARK. 6s, 
ME&DITERR \NEAN and its PRINCI-| SWEDEN, 63. NORWAY. 92. 
PAL ISLANDS. 2ls. RUSSIA. 183 HOLY LAND, 18s 
ALGERIA and TUNIS. 123 JAPAN. 15:. net. 
SPAIN. 20s. PORTUGAL. 12: INDIA and CEYLON, 153. 


ENGLISH. 





LON ag PAST and PRESENT.| NORTH WALES, 7s, 
3 vols., SOUTH WALES, 7:2. 

ENVIRONS ‘of LONDON. TNCLUDING | NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND, 
TweNTYy MiLes Rounp. 2ls. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLAND and WALKS. iavenget| DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and 
Alphabetically. . 123. STAFFOE RD 
EASTERN COUNTIES. 12s. SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE, 6:3, 
KENT. 7s, 6d. SUSSKX. 6°. LANCASHIRE, 73, 61, 
ae HANTS, and the ISLE of | YORK3SHIRK. 12:, 
GHT. 10s. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 7s. 
BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 93. DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 
WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 


12s WESEMORELAND and CUMBER.- 
DEVON. 7:.6d. CORNWALL. 6s. LAND 


73. 6d, 
GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and| ) 


SCOLLAND. 9s. 
WORCESTER. 93. IRELAND. 103. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
SOUTHERN. 2 vols., 36:. NORTHERN. 2 vols, 21s 
EASTERN, 2ls, WESTERN. 163, | WELSH. 15s. ST. PAUL'S 103. 61. 








With 144 Plates, folio. 


PLAYING-CARDS of VARIOUS AGES 


and COUNTRIES. telected from the Collection of Lady CHarLotre 
SCHREIBER. 
Vol, IL—ENGLISH and SCOTCH, DUTCH aud FLEMISH. 

“ These little records of the past illustrate the changes of fashion and the fleet- 
ing sentiments of the periods at which they were published. Some of them, 
especially the English and Dutch, portray historical events. Amongst the 
earlier examples are the works of no mean artists.”"—AvuTHOR’s INTRODUCTION. 

[Nearly ready. 


Wi th Illustrations, 8v0, 153 


NEW - CHAPTERS in GREEK HISTORY. 


Historical Results of Recent Excavations in Greece and Asia Minor. By 
Percy GARDNER, aM. A., Professor of Archeo! logy ix in the . University of Oxford. 














Ww ith Illustrations, 8vo, 1 


ITALIAN PAINTERS: Critical Studies of 


their Works, By Giovanni More vu (Ivan Lermolieff). Translated from 
the German by ConsTANCE JOCELYN FrouLkKes. With an Introductory 
Notice by Sir Henry Layarp, G.C.B. The Borghese and Doria Pamphili 
Galleries in Rome. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


Edited by Professor Knicrt, St. Andrews University. 
A Series of Manuals, now in course of publication, written by eminent men in 
their various branches of knowledge, 
For a complete list of the Series, containing those which have already appeared 
and those in the press, some e of | which will shortly appear, apply to the Pablisher. 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. A Novel. By 


Maraaret L. Woops. 

‘‘The cheap edition of Mrs. Woods’s last work is sure to be popular, for ‘ Esther 
Vanhomrigh’ is a book that people like to keep on their bookshelves. It is one 
of the few novels that readers return with regret to the circulating library.” 
Novel Review, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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This is a Selection only. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? | Valerie’s Fate. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


Strange Stories. ; For Maimie’s Sake. 











Philistia. | Babylon. | The Devil’s Die. 
‘The Beckoning Hand. | This Mortal Coil. 
In All Shades. The Tents of Shem, 
The Great Taboo. 
By Rev. S. BARING-GOULD. 
Eve. | Red Spider. 
By FRANK BARRETT. 
Fettered for Life. | Between Life and Death. 


The Sin of Olga Zassoulich. 


By BESANT and RICE. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S POPULAR TWO-SHILLING NOVELS, 


Full Lists of 600 Novels free. 








* 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. | The Flower of the Forest. 
For Lack of Gold. The Braes of Yarrow. 
What Will World Say ? | The Golden Shaft. 
In Honour Bound. Of High Degree. 
In Love and War. By M nd Stream, 
For the King. Heart’s Delight. 
Queen of the Meadow. | Fancy Free. 
In Pastures Green. Loving a Dream. 
A Heart’s Problem. A Hard Knot. 


The Dead Heart. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


Under the Greenwood Tree. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


Without } Sere or Licence. 


Blood Money. 








By JULIAN HAWT HORNE. 





This Son of Vulcan, 
My Little Girl. 

The Oase of Mr. Lucraft 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Oelia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 











With Harp and Crown. 
ady-Money Mortiboy. 

Twas i in Trafalgar’s Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 













All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men. 

The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 

Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack. 

Children of Gibeon. 





By WALTER BESANT. 


The World Went Very 
Well Then. 

Herr Paulus. 

For Faith and Freedom. 

To Call Her Mine. 

The Bell of St. Paul’s. 

The Holy Rose. 














An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 


By BRET HARTE. 





Gabriel Conroy. 
Flip. | Maruja. 
A Phyllis of the Sierras. 












Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Foxglove Manor. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


The Martyrdom of 
Annan Water. [ Madeline. 
The New Abelard. | Matt. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 










By HALL CAINE. 


The Shadow of a Crime. 


| A Son of Hagar. 
The Deemster. 


















Armadale. 
After Dark. 
No Name. 

A Rogue’s Life. 
Antonina | 
Hide and Seek. 
‘The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts, 

My Miscellanies. 

The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. 
_Miss or Mrs. ? 


Basil. 





By WILKIE COLLINS. 


The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
‘TI Say No.” 

The Evil Genius. 
Little Novels. 

The Legacy of Cain. 
Blind Love. 








By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 








By B. M. CROKER. 


Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 
David Poindexter’s 


Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna. 
Love—or.a Name. 
Disappearance. 


The Speers of the Camera. 





By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 


Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Oasket. 


Self-Condemned. 
That Other Person. 





By JEAN INGELOW. 


Fated to be Free. 





By R. ASHE KING. 


A Drawn Game. 
Passion’s Slave. 





Patricia Kemball. 


“The Wearing of the 
Bell Barry. [Green.”’ 
By FE. LYNN LINTON. 
‘*My Love!” 
The World Well Lost. | Ione. [Dundas. 


Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
Paston Carew. 


The Atonement of Leam 
The Rebel of the Family. 
Sowing the Wind. 





By JUSTIN McGARTHY. 


Dear Lady Disdain. 
Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 

Linley Rochford. 





Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens, 
Camiola. 





By W. H. MALLOCK. 


The New Republic. 





By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Fighting the Air. 
Written in Fire. 


A Harvest of Wild Oats, 
Open! Sesame! 


| By JAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massingberd. ; Mirk Abbe 
A Perfect Treasure. | Not Wooed, a Won. 
| 


— foal £200 Rew: 

urphy’s Master. Less Black ‘than We’ 

A County Family. | By Proxy. (Painted, * 
At Her Mercy. High Spirits. 

A Woman’s Vengeance. | Under One Roof. 

Cecil’s Tryst. Carlyon’s Year. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. | A Confidential Agent, 
The Family Scapegrace. | Some Private Views, 

The Foster Brothers. A Grape from a Thorn, 
The Best of Husbands, From Exile, 


Found Dead. | Halves. 
Walter’s Word. 
Fallen Fortunes. 


Kit: a Memory. 
For Cash Only. 
| The Canon’s Ward. 


What He Cost Her, | The Talk of the Town, 
Humorous Stories. | Holiday Tasks. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. | Glow-Worm Tales, 

Like Father, Like Son, _ The Mysteryof Mirbridge, 
A Marine Residence. The Burnt Million. 
Married Beneath Him. | The Word and the Will, 





By CHARLES READE. 


Never too Late to Mend. | The Course of True Love, 
Hard Cash. | Foul Play. Ee oy ad of a Thief. 
Peg Woffington. A Terrible Temptation. 
Christie Johnstone. | The Wandering Heir. 
Griffith Gaunt. | ASimpleton. | The Jilt. 
Put Y’rself in His Place. | A Woman-Hater. 
The Double Marriage. | Singleheart & Doubleface, 
Love Little, Love Long. | A Perilous Secret. 
Cloister and the Hearth. Readiana, 

¢ Good Stories of Men and other Animals, 





By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


Her Mother’s Darling. 
Uninhabited House. 
Weird Stories. 

Fairy Water. 


The Prince of Wales’s 
Garden Party. 

The Mystery in Palace 
Gardens. 








By F. W. ROBINSON. 


Women are Strange. | The Hands of Justice. 





By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Round the Galley Fire. | A Voyage to the Cape. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. A Book for the Hammock, 
In the Middle Watch. An Ocean Tragedy. 

The Mystery of the ‘ Ocean Star.’, 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 

My Shipmate Louise. 








By GEORGE R. SIMS. 


Rogues and Vagabonds. | Tales of To-Day. 

The Ring o’ Bells. Dramas of Life. 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. | Tinkletop’s Crime. 
Mary Jane Married. Zeph: a Circus Story. 








By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


Hathercourt Rectory. 





By D. CHRISTIE —_es- 


A Life’s Atonement, 
Joseph’s Coat. 

Val Strange. 

A Model Father. 

Coals of Fire. | 
Hear’ rts. 


the Gate of the Sea. 
; e Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature, 
First Person Singular, 
Cynic Fortune. 
o ld Blazer’s Hero. 








Pretty Miss Neville. A Bird of Passage. 
Diana Barrington. | Proper Pride. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Sketches by Boz. Oliver Twist. 
The Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby. _ 


By DICK DONOVAN. 


The Man-Hunter. The Man from Manchester 

Caught at Last ! A Detective’s Triumphs. 

‘Tracked and Taken. In the Grip of the Law. 
Who Poisoned Hetty Dancan ? 











By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


Bella Donna. 75 Brooke Street. 
Never Forgotten. Second Mrs. Tillotson. 











Polly. vib Fatal Zero. The Lady of Brantome. 
By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

Olympia. | A Real Queen. 

One by One. King or Knave ? 


Queen Cophetua. | Romances of the Law. 





By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and 
HENRY HERMAN. 


One Traveller Returns. | Paul Jones’s Alias. 
‘The Bishops’ Bible. 


By GEORGES OHNET. 
Doctor Ramean. | A Last Love. 
A Weird Gift. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 








Whiteladies. | The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 

By OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage. | Ariadné, Bimbi. [ma. 
Strathmore. Moths. In Marem- 
Chandos. | _Idalia. | Friendship. | Wanda, 
Under Two Flags. | Pipistrello. Frescoes. 
Cecil Castlemaine’, sGage | Princess Napraxine. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. | Two Little Wooden Shoes, 
Folle Farine. A Village Commune. 
A Dog of Flanders. | Othmar. lg Guilderoy. 
Pascarél. | Signa. | Ruffino. Syrlin. 
In a Winter City. | Wisdom, Wit, par Pathos. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT. 


By Devious Ways. 
Hoodwinked. 
Back to Life. 


The Mysteries of Heron 
k 





Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. 





By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The Way We Live Now. | The American Senator. 
Mr. Scarborough’s | Frau Frohmann. 
Family. Marion Fay. 
The Golden Lion of | Keptin the Dark. 
Granpére, John Caldigate. 
The Land-Leaguers, 


By MARK TWAIN. 
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